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Survey of the World 


The efforts of Dr. Go- 
mez, the elder Madero 
and others to promote 
negotiations for a peace agreement in 
Mexico were crowned with success on 
the 22d, when General Madero accepted 
a proposition for an armistice of four 
days, covering the zone between Juarez 
and the city of Chihuahua, “in order,” as 
he said, “to negotiate peace in confer- 
ences which are to follow.” The armis- 
tice agreement was signed on the 23d, 
and its terms extended to five days, be- 
ginning at noon of that day. Peace is 
now looked for. At the end Madero did 
not insist upon the immediate resignation 
of Diaz. He even denied that he had ever 
insisted upon it. He had proclaimed no 
ultimatum, he continued; he desired to 
avoid further bloodshed and would make 
concessions. Ambassador Zamacona as- 
serted that his Government had ad- 
dressed no offer to Madero, but had been 
ready to consider any proposition. The 
change in Madero’s attitude at a time 
when he was preparing to attack Juarez 
with an army of 3,000 men, which almost 
surrounded the city, appears to have 
been caused by the arguments of his 
father and the repeated warnings of Dr. 
Gomez (the revolutionist agent at Wash- 
ington) that a battle at Juarez like the 
one at Agua Prieta might cause inter- 
vention. The elder Madero did not reach 
his son’s camp until the 21st, and then, 
at his request, the promised assault upon 
Juarez was deferred for twenty-four 
hours. Unofficial representatives of the 
Mexican Government—Sefiors Obregon, 
Braniff, Hernandez and Moye—had 
been arguing there with Madero in vain. 
But Madero’s father and uncle, bringing 
news of the danger of boundary war- 
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lare, with reports of their conferences 


with Limantour and De la Barra, and 
much late information of which the revo- 
lutionist leader in his mountain camp 
had been deprived, convinced him that it 
would be the part of wisdom to stop 
fighting for a few days and begin nego- 
tiations. There were reports, on the 
23d, that Government positions of high 
rank would be offered to Madero and 
several of his associates—Until the 
end of the week the situation showed no 
signs of improvement. At Agua Prieta, 
the revolutionists in possession were at- 
tacked by Federal troops on the 17th. 
After fighting all day the Federals, late 
at night, had gained nothing, but had 
lost two machine guns. Both armies had 
been warned by our Government, but 
many bullets fell in the streets of Doug- 
las, where seven residents were wound- 
ed. When the assault was renewed, at 
dawn on the 18th, the Federals discov- 
ered that the revolutionists had fled. 
Two of their commanders, Colonels Gar- 
cia and Medina, had voluntarily surren- 
dered to the American troops. While it 
is true that the revolutionists’ ammuni- 
tion was exhausted, it is also true, as 
Colonel Medina explained, that many of 
them were disabled by intoxication. 
They had looted the saloons and grocery 
stores. Rebelreinforcements were at hand, 
and one party of 800 men approached 
the town soon after the Federals had 
taken possession of it. A few bullets in- 
formed them that their friends were no 
longer in the place, and they retired. Be- 
cause seven residents of Douglas were 
wounded, the Governor of Arizona sent 
a protest to the President, who said, in 
the course of his reply: 

“The situation might justify me in ordering 


our troops to cross the border and attempt to 
stop the fighting, or to fire upon both com- 
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batants from the American side. But if I 
take this step I must face the possibility of 
resistance and greater bloodshed, and also the 
danger of having our motives misconstrued 
and misrepresented, and of thus inflaming 
Mexican popular indignation against many 
thousands of Americans now in Mexico, and 
jeopardizing their lives and property. The 
pressure for general intervention under such 
conditions it might not be practicable to re- 
sist. It is impossible to foresee or reckon 
the consequences of such a course, and we 
must use the greatest self-restraint to avoid 
it. Pending my urgent representations to the 
Mexican Government, I cannot, therefore, 
order the troops at Douglas to cross the bord- 
er; but I must ask you and the local author- 
ities, in case the danger seems to threaten, 
to direct the people of Douglas to place them- 
selves where bullets cannot reach them, and 
thus avoid casualties.” 

Because the situation was full of danger, 
the evacuation of Agua Prieta was re- 
garded at Washington with a feeling of 
relief. Altho official reports asserted 
that Mexico’s reply to our demands con- 
cerning battles on the boundary was sat- 
isfactory, special dispatches from Mex- 
ico quoting passages showed that a 
large part of it consisted of counter 
charges and recriminations. Mexico, it 
said, regretted the casualties and would 
try to guard against them, but a major- 
ity of the rebel fighters were Americans 
and they had fired the shots. Douglas 
policemen had assisted them; the Amer- 
ican commander had shown bias in favor 
of them, and had crossed the line to 
urge the Federals to surrender. Before 
the official copy reached Washington, a 
part of the reply (referring ‘to this 
crossing) was canceled by telegraph. 
President Taft commented upon the 
incident in a good-natured way, saying 
it required two to make a quarrel, and 
at the end of the week there were com- 
plimentary official references by Mexico 
to his sense of justice. In a long in- 
terview, Minister Limantour spoke of 
the danger on the border, where Amer- 
icans sympathized with the revolution- 
ists. Restrictions imposed at the request 
of our Government, he asserted, had re- 
duced the efficiency of the Federal 
troops there by 75 per cent. He feared 








the effect of a battle at Juarez. He was 
not very hopeful (on the 20th) of an 
armistice, for Madero was a dreamer, a 
vegetarian and a spiritualist, who lis- 
tened to mysterious voices which no one 
else could hear. 


For a generation to 
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come, in his opinion, Mexico would not 
be ripe for the advanced demociatic 
government prevailing in the United 
States. 


& 
s In the Senate at Wash- 
Debate in the ington, on the 2oth, Mr. 
Senate 


Stone spoke at length for 
his resolution authorizing the Presilent 
to send the army across the boundary if 
force should be required to protect 
American lives and property. Mr. ‘lait, 
he said, would be justified in preventing 
such bloody outrages as the one at 
Douglas and Agua Prieta. He was ear- 
nestly opposed by several Senators. Mr. 
Root solemnly protested against the 
resolution, saying the adoption of it 
would be equivalent to a declaration of 
war. Similar objections were raised by 
Senators Bacon, Lodge and Cullom, who 
urged that if the question must be the 
subject of discussion in the Senate, the 
debate should take place in secret ses- 
sion. It was evident that the Senate 
was not in sympathy with Mr. Stone. 
During the week there were indi- 
cations that the revolution was growing. 
In Puebla there was a battle, at a point 
only 150 miles from the capital; 1,300 
Federals were engaged and too rebels 
were killed. Three towns in Sinaloa 
were taken and sacked by rebels. Aca- 
pulco called for help, expecting attack 
by 800 rebels. At Tamazula, in Duran- 
go, a band of rebels was. defeated, and 
69 of them were killed. One of these 
was the commander, William Collins, an 
American. At Bauche, near Juarez, 
Capt. Oscar Creighton, the American 
who had destroyed many railroad 
bridges, was killed. He was engaged to 
be married.to Miss Hughes, of El Paso. 
On the 21st, Diaz gave a full par- 
don to Converse and Blatt, the two 
young Americans in prison at Juarez. 
He had given an audience to Converse’s 
father and been imprest by his plea—— 
Before the agreement for an armistice 








“was reached, Madero had sent formal 


notice to General Navarro that if Diaz 
did not at once resign he would attack 
Juarez not later than 5 p. m. on the 21st. 
A delay of twenty-four hours, made at 
the elder Madero’s request, gave time 
for. the agreement, but Madero’s army 
retained its position near the city. 
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The House of Repre- 
sentatives voted the 
Canadian _ reciprocity 
agreement April 21, the vote being 266 
to 89. The agreement had 45 more 
votes than at the last session (221 to 92). 
Seventy-eight Republicans, one less than 
a majority of Representatives of that 
party in the House, opposed the meas- 
ure. Sixty-four Republicans voted aye. 
The following eleven Democrats desert- 
ed their party organization by voting 
against the bill: 

Bathrick, Claypool, Doughton, Fowler, 
Gudger, Hammond, Pujo, Rucker of Colo- 
rado, Webb, Whiteacre, and Aken of New 
York. 

Before the vote was taken ex-Speaker 
Cannon and Representative Dalzell, of 
Pennsylvania, boasted that the agreement 
would be opposed by a large majority of 
the Republican representatives. The 
sixty-four Republicans who opposed the 
Administration measure included a ma- 
jority of the insurgents. Fifteen Repub- 
licans, including four New York Con- 
gressmen, Andrus, Draper, Payne and 
Vreeland, were unrecorded. Numerous 
amendments, offered by Republican 
members with a view to embarrassing 
the Democratic leaders, were voted 
down. Mr. Lenroot offered the Under- 
wood “farmer’s free list” bill as an 
amendment, making it apply only to 
Canada; but Mr. Underwood told him 
that he would, this week, have a chance 
to vote for the application of the free list 
to the whole world. In the course of the 
debate Mr. Underwood informed the 
House that telegrams just received from 
his’ Alabama district stated that the 
United States Steel Corporation had shut 
down its mills there and thrown 3,000 
men out of work, on the ground that they 
must punish him for pushing, as chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the reciprocity and free list bills. His 
declaration that he would continue his at- 
tacks upon “the monopolistic system of 
protection,” regardless of the effect upon 
his personal fortunes, aroused Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm. From Ottawa it is 
reported that Conservative members of 
the Canadian Parliament, returning from 
their Easter visits to their constituencies, 
declare their belief that the duty of the 
Opposition is to force the Government to 
appeal to the country and bring on a 


Canadian 
Reciprocity 


general election next fall. Altho in a 
minority, the opposition might perhap> 
accomplish this by withholding votes for 
supplies. Many Conservative members 
are, however, in favor of letting the reci- 
procity measure pass without serious op- 
position, feeling that the adoption of the 
agreement is inevitable. 


& 

The “farmers’ free 
The Free List Bill list” bill, reported to 

the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Chairman Underwood, of 
the Ways and Means Committee, will re- 
duce the tariff revenue $10,016,495 an- 
nually, on the basis of the importations 
for the last fiscal year. In the majority 
report this amount is described as “in- 
considerable in comparison with the 
great saving and advantages to all of our 
people from the additions to the free list 
provided for.” 

“In several public addresses,’ says the re- 

port, “the President had admitted that the 
tariff rates have resulted in excessively high 
prices, felt especially in the increased cost of 
living which now bears heavily og our people. 
‘ The Canadian reciprocity agreement now 
before the House is a recognition on the part 
of the Administration of the injurious effects 
of the extreme protective policy which has so 
long been imposed upon the country, and is 
an effort to mitigate its effects.” 
The Canadian reciprocity pact cannot, 
however, the report continues, give the 
American people all the relief from high 
prices that is needed. 

“Action on the agreement involves the ne- 
cessity of further and immediate action in re- 
moving- a number of the duties on imports 
from other countries in order that justice may 
be done to the great army of the agricultural 
producers, who, in the Canadian agreement, 
are to have all the alleged protection removed 
from their products without a corresponding 
or reciprocal removal of the protective duties 
most burdensome on the commodities they 
must purchase as necessary to sustain their 
lives and industries.” 

Details of the free list are discussed in 
THE INDEPENDENT of April 20, pages 
817, 856-857. 


The Senate has 
Washington Notes passed a resolution 

offered by Mr. La 
Follette calling for information from the 
Interior Department concerning the 
withdrawal by the President on October 
28, 1910, of 12,800 acres of lands that 
had formed a part of the Alaskan forest 
reserve, near Cordova, the restoration of 
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the lands to the public domain, and their 
subsequent entry. It is asserted that the 
lands control transportation to and from 
the Cunningham coal deposits and afford 
the only outlet for the natural resources 
of the community. Delegate James 
Wickersham, of Alaska, says that the 
lands have been practically comman- 
deered by agents of the Morgan-Gug- 
genheim syndicate. The House Com- 
mittee on the Census has authorized a 
favorable report on the bill fixing the 
membership of the next House in the 
Sixty-third Congress at 433, an increase 
of forty-two over the present member- 
ship. Under this plan no State loses in 
membership, as would have been the case 
had a total lower than 433 been agreed 
upon, The bill reported is identical with 
the Crumpacker measure of the last ses- 
sion, except that it does not give the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor the 
right to make the reapportionment ten 
years hence, as did the Republican bill. 
a 

Last October an ex- 
plosion killed twenty- 
one persons and de- 
stroyed the building of the Los Angeles 
Times. An attempt to blow up the house 
of the owner of the newspaper, Gen. 
Harrison Gray Otis, was frustrated. The 
murderers escaped, however, and it was 
only last week that Ottie McManigal, a 
structural iron worker arrested at De- 
troit, told the story of a series of crimes, 
extending over several years, by which 
more than one hundred lives and prop- 
erty worth $3,500,000 have been sacri- 
ficed—crimes of which the Los Angeles 
tragedy is only one. The other men 
under arrest are James W. and John J. 
McNamara, the latter being secretary 
and treasurer of the International Bridge 
and Structural Workers’ Association, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis. 
Others are implicated. McManigal in 
his confession states that Jim McNa- 
mara, M. A. Schmidt and Dave Caplan 
were the actual agents in the Times 
crime. Jim McNamara furnished Mc- 
Manigal and others with funds and ex- 
plosives for use on many other occasions, 
when buildings and railway bridges were 
blown up. Acting unon information 
given by McManigal, Detective William 
J. Burns and one of his assistants have 
discovered 400 pounds of dynamite in 


The Los Angeles 
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the center of Tiffin, Ohio. - The thre< 
prisoners are being conveved to Los An- 
geles, where they will be placed on trial. 
s 

The Geran election bill. 
In New Jersey embodying Governor 

Wilson’s ideas of pri- 
mary and election reform, became a law 
last week. This act provides that all 
election officers, of whom there are near- 
ly 5,000 in the State, shall pass civil 
service examinations. Candidates for 
election officers may be nominated by 
any five voters of the respective parties. 
‘Lhe Democratic and Republican parties 
are to have two officers on each district 
board, to be chosen by lot from those 
passing the civil service examination. 
The bill extends the direct primary to — 
include the nomination of candidates for 
Governor and Congressman, and_ all 
delegates, including those to the national 
conventions. The bill was opposed by 
Democratic State Chairman Nugent, but 
supported by the Democratic majority in 
the Assembly, and it received a majority 
of votes in the Republican Senate. Its 
enactment is a victory for the Governor 
scarcely less notable than the election of 
James E. Martine as United States Sen- 
ator. While the Governor was signing 
the Geran law, the Senate voted favor- 
ably on a drastic corrupt practices bill. 
The basis of this was a measure intro- 
duced by Sénator John D: Prince, which 
received radical amendment. As voted 
by the Senate, it practically prohibits the 
expenditure of any money for partisan 
purposes on election day. If voters 
must be transported to the polls, it must 
be done at public expense, upon an order 
from the court obtained at least fourteen 
days before election, and the application 
for said order must show that the per- 
sons to be taken to the polls live at least 
two miles from the polling place, that 
there is no available trolley line, and that 
they themselves possess no means of 
transportation. The bill limits, also, the 
size of the campaign contribution which 
may be made by any individual and the 
amount which a candidate may spend in 
his own behalf. There are various other 
stern restrictions. The bill is likely to 
pass the House and to receive the Gov- 
ernor’s signature. The special com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Assembly, ap 
pointed. by the Speaker to investigate thc 
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November, 1910, election in Atlantic 
County reports that there was false 
registration, illegal voting and vote buy- 
ing, and that the election officers of the 
county failed to do their duty. It is esti- 
mated in the report that, from the testi- 
mony taken, there were approximately 
2,000 illegal registrations and 1,000 ille- 
gal votes, almost entirely in Atlantic 
City. 
& 

The Helm committee of 
the Illinois Legislature 
heard important _ testi- 
mony, April 20, when William Burgess, 
of Duluth, stated under oath that last 
March C. F. Wiehe, secretary and direc- 
tor of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
. pany, told him he had subscribed $10,000 
to the “pot.” The conversation took 
place on the “Winnipeg flyer,” between 
Duluth and Virginia, Minn., a few days 
after Lorimer had been exculpated by 
the United States Senate. 

“Wiehe said Lorimer had not used a dollar 
of his own money,” testified Burgess, “but 
that a jack-pot was raised for his election. 


He said, ‘I know what I am talking about, 
for I subscribed $10,000 myself.’ ” 


Various Items 


This. is the most important testimony in 
the Lorimer bribery investigation since 
Clarence: J. Funk, of the International 
Harvester Company, testified that he 
had been approached by Hines in the 
Union League Club, Chicago, with a re- 
quest to subscribe $10,000 to a $100,000 
Lorimer fund. The New York State 
Senate has passed Senator F. D. Roose- 
velt’s resolution requesting the New 
York representatives in Congress to 
favor an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution providing for the direct 
election of United States Senators by the 
people. The vote was a party one, 28 
to 16. C. H. Hyde, City Chamberlain 
and appointee of Mayor Gaynor, is the 
subject of a grand jury investigation in 
New York City, where his deposits of 
public moneys in the collapsed Carnegie 
Trust Company are being scrutinized. 
There are now eleven indictments against 
William J. Cummins, chief promoter of 
the Carnegie, who persuaded the bank 
examiner that Mayor Gaynor and An- 
drew Carnegie stood back of him and his 
institution. There are four indictments 
against the Carnegie Bank president, 
Joseph B. Reichmann. 
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By direction of the Philip- 
pine Legislative Assembly, 
Manuel L. Quezon, Resi- 
dent Commissioner at Washington, has 
invited Speaker Champ Clark and other 
prominent Democratic members of the 
House to visit the islands, in order that 
they may learn, the Speaker of the As- 
sembly says, “that our hospitality goes 
hand in hand with our high aspirations 
for freedom,” and may see “the fitness 
of the Filipinos for independence.” Mr. 
Quezon remarks that an immediate grant 
of independence would “end discussion 
as to the probability of war with Japan.” 
Representative Cline, of Indiana, has in- . 
troduced in the House a joint resolution 
declaring that it is the purpose of the 
United States to establish an independent 
government on the islands “as soon as 
conditions necessary for such govern- 
ment shall exist,” and then to protect the 
islands by “a general treaty of neutral- 
ity."--—The cigar-making industry in 
Porto Rico has been greatly disturbed by 
a strike. Two men (one of them the 
manager of a factory) have been assas- 
sinated hy a striker. His confession 
caused the arrest of twenty-two of his 
associates who were members of a secret 
society. It is alleged that anarchist post- 
ers were found on the walls of the room 
in which this society’s meetings were 
held. Lieut. Walter Rodney, of the 
Second Cavalry, was murdered, on the 
17th in Mindanao, by a Moro fanatic, a 
“juramentado,” who had sworn to kill 
a Christian, believing that in this way he 
would earn eternal bliss after death. 


The Islands 


& 
The veto bill is being 
British Politics slowly forced thru the 
House of Commons by 
the use of the closure, such of the thou- 
sand amendments as the Government is 
willing to consider being voted down at 


the end of a futile discussion. The ses- 
sions of the House have lasted to 4 or 5 
o'clock in the morning, and much bad 
temper has been manifested, especially 
whenever Mr. Churchill has relieved the 
Premier in taking charge of the bill. 
The Opposition holds that the term 
“money bill,” to designate those meas- 
ures which the House of Lords is not 
competent to veto, is ambiguous, and 
that it is dangerous to place in the hands 
of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
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mons the sole power of deciding which 
are money bills. It is also urged that 
the clause providing that any other bill 
passed by the House of Commons in 
three successive sessions shall become a 
law in spite of its rejection by the House 
of Lords is.too sweeping, and unless 
some exceptions were specified, the 
House of Commons would be omnipo- 
tent. In reply, Premier Asquith stated 
that the Government would accept no 
amendments which would exclude from 
this clause any class of legislation. “The 
veto of the Crown is gone,” he said. “It 
is as dead as Queen Anne. It has gone 
by disuse; so ought the veto of the 
House of Lords to have gone.” 
The Unionists gain one seat from a 
recount in Exeter, where it was report- 
ed in December that the Liberal can- 
didate had won by 4 votes, the’ returns 
being 4,786 to 4,782. But the two 
judges who were appointed to investi- 
gate the case discovered a great deal 
of illegal voting, and finally report- 
ed that the Unionist really had been 
elected by a majority of 1, giving as the 
corrected vote 4,777 to 4,776. The Lib- 
eral member who was unseated called 
the judges biased and unjust, and the 
crowd hooted them thru the town to 
their train, an almost unprecedented oc- 
currence in England. When the report 
of the recount was presented to the 
House of Commons, there was an at- 
tempt to delay its acceptance, but the 
Speaker overruled the motion and the 
name of the Unionist was substituted 
for that of the Liberal on the roll of the 
House. The Government is about to 
present its scheme for insurance against 
unemployment. The system is to be 
compulsory and will be applied first to 
all men employed in house building, ship- 
building and construction works, both 
union and non-union, skilled and un- 
skilled. A discharged employee will 
take his card to the nearest of the Gov- 
ernment labor exchanges, and they will 
help him to get another place. If he 
cannot find work after a reasonable time 
he will be entitled to about $2 a week 
for a certain number of weeks in the 
year. The insurance fund is built up 
from obligatory contributions from em- 
ployers and employees, supplemented by 
a large state subvention. According 
to the census, which has just been com- 
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.pleted, the population of India is 315, 
001,099, representing an increase of ; 
per cent. over the census of 1901. O 
this, the British territory contains 244. 
172,381, an increase of 5.4 per cent., an: 
the native states and agencies, 70,828. 
728, an increase of 12.9 per cent. Th: 
larger gain of the native states is ac 
counted for by the fact that they ar 
more sparsely settled and had suffered 
greater loss of population in the famine. 
of 1897 and 1900 than the British terri 
tory. 
& 


From the confuse: 
reports of the in- 
surrection in the 
Albanian provinces of European Turkey 
it may be divined that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is not so uniformly successful 
in quelling the disorder as has been 
claimed in Constantinople. The Alban- 
ians have always taken pride in preserv- 
ing a certain autonomy since the fifteenth 
century, when their national hero, Scan- 
derbeg, successfully attacked Ottoman 
rule. The mountain tribes are not at 
all in sympathy with the constitutional 
regime and the policy of national. uni- 
formity which the Young Turks are 
seeking to impose. Besides the racial 
differences, the religious question forms 
an important factor in the problem. The 
Catholic Albanians receive sympathy and 
possibly more material support from 
Austria and from Montenegro, while on 
the other hand the war cry of the troops 
sent out by the Turkish Government is 
“Who will fight and die for Allah and 
the Prophet let him march against the 
infidel mountaineers.” Pope Pius X is 
reported to have conferred with the 
Bishop of Skutari over the situation. 
When the Pope requested the Bishop to 
preach peace to the Albanians, the bishop 
informed him that the Albanians had suf- 
fered so much from the tyranny of the 
Turks that they were determined to 
strike for justice at any cost. The Pope 
is said to have notified the Turkish Gov- 
ernment that the creation of a nunciature 
at Constantinople would be impossible if 
the Turks continued to persecute the Al 
banian Catholics. So far the active out 
break has been confined to the northern 
extremity of Albania, but it is feared 
that the rest of the country may at any 
time share in the rising, for the educated 


The Albanian Rising 
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\lbanians and the emigrants returned 
from America have radical and republi- 
can views. There are now about thirty 
battalions: of Turkish troops in the re- 
gion, together, assisted by a large force 
of Bashi-Bazouks or irregulars. The 
strength of the insurgents is unknown, 
since they divide into small bands and 
pursue a desultory warfare in the moun- 
tain passes, chiefly of ambuscades. Late- 
ly, however, they seem to have adopted 
bolder and more open tactics, and they 
have laid siege to the town of Tuzi, on 
the. Montenegrin frontier, which was 
not long ago captured by the Turks. 
The efforts of the Ottoman Government 
to relieve Tuzi have so far been unsuc- 
cessful, for the expeditions sent into the 
interior for the relief of the garrison 
have been attacked and repelled with 
severe losses. It is reported that the in- 
surgents plan a simultaneous attack upon 
Skutari, Ipek and Dibra. In several in- 
stances the Turkish troops have gone 
over in a body to the insurgents they 
were sent out to fight. The Governor of 
Skutari has resigned, ostensibly on 


grounds of health, and his place has been 
taken by Torgut Shevket Pasha, who 


put down the former rebellion in that 
region with great severity. It is an- 
nounced from Vienna that the Austrian, 
Italian and Turkish Ambassadors have 
advised the Porte to make concessions to 
the Albanians rather than to attempt te 
put down the rebellion by strong meas- 
ures. ° 


& 


thd ts whe disorder in Morocco 
Rebellion as increased to such an 
extent that foreign inter- 

vention has become necessary, and both 
France and Spain are dispatching troops 
to that country. For a month now the 
Sultan has been besieged in his capital 
hy a coalition of Berber tribes and has 
only kept them at bay by the use of rapid 
fire guns on the bastions and occasional 
sorties by the cavalry. The Sultan’s ar- 
tillery is under the command of the 
l‘rench colonel Mangin, who was called 
to Fez on March 22 to take charge of 
the defense of the capital. Another force 
of 2,500 native troops was sent to his 
rescue from Tangier under Colonel Bré- 
mond, but has not been able to reach Fez. 
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as it was attacked on the way by the 
Sheradas. The Sheradas were defeated 
with a loss of forty killed and eighty 
;visoners, but they still hung on the 
flanks of the military expedition. Further 
progress was retarded by storms of ex- 
ceptional violence. The roads were im- 
passable and the heavy hail wounded 
some of the troops and stampeded the 
horses. When last heard from about 
ten days ago Colonel Brémond’s force 
was stuck in the mud and short of food, 
money and ammunition, and mutinous 
because they had not been paid. Rein- 
forcements and supplies sent from Tan- 
gier had not succeeded in getting to him. 
The French can, if necessary, invade the 
country from three directions ; from Tan- 
gier on the north, from Casablanca on 
the Atlantic coast, which they have gar- 
risoned ever since the outbreak there, 
and from Ujda on the Algerian frontier 
to the east. But France is probably not 
anxious to undertake such a difficult and 
expensive task as the pacification of Mo- 
rocco, even if given a free hand in it by 
the other Powers, which is doubtful. It 
is rumored, in spite of official assurances, 
that France and Spain are not in com- 
plete accord as to the policy of their joint 
action in Morocco, and that Germany is 
likely to interfere again if the French 
Government should attempt any advance 
movement. The jingo German papers 
call attention to the fact that Germany 
has greatly strengthened her diplomatic 
position and military power since the 
conference of Algeciras, and that if the 
independence of Morocco is to be de- 
stroyed Germany should get her share. 
The least she would claim, according to 
these papers, would be the three Atlantic 
ports of Rabat, Casablanca and Moga- 
dor, together with the hinterland per- 
taining thereto, which she needs for 
growing cotton. General Moinier, in 
charge of the French troops at Casa- 
blanca, will probably start soon for the 
relief of Fez with a mixed force of 
Shawia tribesmen and French soldiers, 
about 4,000 altogether, and expects to 
reach the capital about May 4. Besides 
the eighteen French army instructors, 
the Europeans now in Fez comprise 
seven Frenchmen, seven Italians, four or 
five Englishmen, three Germans and 
three Austrians, 





The Grievances of the Mexican 
Insurrectos 


[The following article is by an American, resident for many years in the heart of the 


Mexican revolutionary territory and at this moment residing there. 


his name used.—Foprror.] 


AVING lived in Mexico 
H half of my life, both as a child 
and as a man, knowing the lan- 
guage and the people of both nations 
almost equally well, I feel that I am in 
a far better condition to interpret the 
disturbed political conditions in this re- 
public to its friends in the North, than 
the average newspaper correspondent 
who, after a sojourn of a few days at or 
near the seat of war, rushes into print 
and heralds to the world his private 
opinion as to the nature of the Mexican 
revolution and its causes. It is after 
having read some of these articles in 
recent metropolitan papers, so full of in- 
accuracies and unfair statements, that I 
have been stirred up to set forth the true 
conditions and the real causes of the 
present revolution, which, altho it 


may have at first seemed petty and at 
times been given an “opera bouffe” ap- 


pearance, ts neverthelss powerful and 
full of significance for the future of the 
Mexican ‘Republic. 

History is now being made in Mexico, 
and to us who live here and whose lives 
and interests aré more or less closely 
bound up with the future of this country, 
the events now occurring are intensely 
interesting. 

In its significance and importance this 
revolution as far transcends the numer- 
ous uprisings that were the scourge of 
Mexico two generations ago as the 
American Revolution surpassed the re- 
cent upheaval in Portugal. “Revolu- 
tions” used to be almost as frequent in 
Mexico as they still are in Central Amer- 
ica, until, thirty-five years ago, the 
bravest and most able revolutionist of 
them all succeeded in placing himself at 
the head of the government, and has 
remained there ever since, a president 
in name, but a czar in reality. 

Now, for over a generation Mexico 
has been free from the scourge of al- 
most constant fighting; and, under the 
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nearly 


He prefers not to have 


wise and statesmanlike leadership 0! 


. Diaz, greatest of Latin American presi 


dents and one of the world’s notable 
rulers, the land of the Aztecs has pro 
gressed with astonishing rapidity, as al! 
the world knows. It is universally con- 
ceded that Diaz’s government, tho des- 
potic in the extreme, ruling with an 
iron hand that has not hesitated at im- 
prisonment and execution whenever it 
was deemed necessary, has been for the 
good of Mexico; because only thru such 
measures could such a strong, stable 
government have been established, an‘ 
only under such wise leadership could 
Mexico have entered upon and enjoyed 
the most prosperous era of her history. 
If that is true, if it is a fact that the 
material prosperity of the nation has’ 
been such as to astonish the world; i! 


* manufactures, railroads, mines, and in- 


dustries of all kinds have been encour- 
aged; if wealth has been poured into the 
country td aid in the development of its 
resources, until nearly a billion dollars 
has been invested by foreign nations in 
the last twenty-one years, why should 
there have been a revolution? Shallow 
thinking persons have said it was be 
cause a disgruntled candidate for the 
presidency wished to gain the seat of 
power at all costs; if not by ballot then 
by force of arms. Others have attributed 
it to an anti-foreign mania with the ral- 
lying cry of “Mexico for the Mexicans.” 
Still others have said it was an uprising 
of the peon class aided by bandits and 
idle malcontents who are out only for 
plunder, and who hope to obtain a life 
of comfort and ease thru the subdivision 
and distribution of the large feudal es 
tates in a-veritable socialistic style. 
None of these explanations comes any 
where near the truth. The causes of the 
Revolution are deep-seated, and one 
must go back many years to trace their 
source. The three or four principal 
causes—the denial of the right of suff 
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rage, the insolent and oppressive domi- 
nation of the political bosses, the organic 
union of the executive, judiciary and 
legislative branches,—are all dependent 
upon the too long continuance of one 
ian as president; and the refusal of 
Diaz to give up the reins of govern- 
ment, when over half of the people de- 
ianded it, was the immediate and pre- 
ponderating cause of the resort to arms. 

When I say that Diaz has been presi- 
dent too long, I do not mean to imply 
that he is not honored, respected and ap- 
preciated by his people; but his unprece- 
dentedly long term of office has resulted 
in the establishment of the most power- 
ful political machine ever known in a 
so called republic, and Diaz himself has 
become the most powerful political boss 
or “cacique,” as we say in Spanish, that 
ever held sway in a so-called democracy. 

“But,” some one objects, “has not 
Diaz been one of the best ‘bosses’ that 
ever directed the destinies of a nation? 
Has he not been unselfish, seeking only 
his country’s good? Did not Mexico need 
just such a ruler,—boss, czar, call him 
what you like*to lead her in the path 
of peace, industry and_ self-develop- 
ment?” Yes indeed, but under his lead- 
ership Mexico has progressed to a point 
where her people are ready to begin to 
assume some of the responsibilities of 
self-government. What a splendid thing 
it would have been, if he had only seen 
that the times were ripe for him grace- 
fully to step down from: his “throne” 
amid the plaudits of the world, honored 
and respected by every one at home and 
abroad on account of his self-abnegation, 
this crowning act of renunciation, allow- 
ing some one chosen by the people to 
take the reins, while he could stand by, 
ready to advise and direct if it seemed 
necessary. 

But instead of this, deceived in his old 
age by the flattery and adulation of those 
by whom he had surrounded himself, 
and to whose interest it was that he 
should remain in the president’s chair, 
<o that they could continue in their posi- 
tions of trust and power, with the almost 
limitless opportunities of lining their 
pockets ; deceived also by the respect and 
plaudits of the multitudes that appeared 
to do him honor while satisfying their 
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curiosity, on his triumphal “march” froim 
the capital to the northern boundary of 
the nation, where he was the cynosure 
of the eyes of the world on the occasion 
of his meeting with President Taft, he 
decided to allow himself to be “re- 
elected” for another term of six years, 
thus fastening upon his already restive 
and uneasy people the shackles of a sys- 
tem more oppressive and fettering than 
any to be found outside of Russia. 

What is this “system”? What was its 
origin, and into what has it developed or 
degenerated? Let me explain. Diaz 
naturally had to appoint trusted and 
loyal followers to help him govern his 
country as he thought it ought to be gov- 
erned, so he arranged that the gover- 
nors of all the states should really be 
appointed by him, while nominally elect- 
ed by the people. Each governor in his 
turn saw to it that mayors of every city 
and town in his state were men of his 
choice, and that even the men who made 
some pretensions to represent the people, 
their supposed spokesmen at the local 
seats of government,—the state legisla- 
tors,—owed their “election” to him. The 
judges too were appointed by the gover- 
nor; and thus we see that the chief ex- 
ecutive of the state and the political boss 
in Mexico are one and the same. As 
compared with the “boss” that we are 
so familiar with in the United States, 
he is a person of far greater power and 
with much greater opportunities for 
graft and rascality than his American 
cousin ; for his fellow-citizens have abso- 
lutely no means of dethroning him or of 
curtailing his power in any way, and in 
many instances the governors have re- 
mained in power for from ten to twenty 
years. 

Under such a system and with the ex- 
amples of their Spanish fathers before 
them, is it any wonder that graft honey- 
combs the whole government and flour- 
ishes with a tropical luxuriance? There 
is not even the semblance of a civil ser-, 
vice system to check the evils of political 
patronage, which was getting to be such 
a nuisance in the United States before 
Cleveland’s time. The local postmaster 
appoints whom he wishes; the mayor 
fills all the city offices ; the judge decides 
what he pleases, unhampered by anv 
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jury, and influenced only by his awe of 
the moneyed or political prestige of the 
persons under trial. 

To remforce what I have said regard- 
ing the evils of the rule of the “boss” in 
Mexico, I will translate at some length 
from an article that recently appeared 
in El Pais of Mexico City, under the 
title of “The Secret”: 


“Wherever a Mexican ‘cacique’ holds sway, 
his power is felt in four main directions: 
lands, water rights, fines and women. As 
soon as the cacique steals for himself the 
water of the village to irrigate the land which, 
but a short while before, he also stole, the 
citizens who find themselves reduced to mis- 
ery or condemned to die of thirst, get to- 
gether to plan a defense. A committee is 
named to present their complaint to the 
‘cacique’ next above. The committee fails 
after receiving nothing but harsh treatment, 
and the matter is then put in the hands of the 
most popular ‘tinterillo’ or pettifogger, who 
leaves the citizens stripped to the skin in ex- 
change for a very fair cudgeling which he 
gets on turning the corner of his house. 

“The committee next hunt up a lawyer, a 
‘sefioron,’ a ‘big bug,’ of the kind that don’t 
allow themselves to be beaten, who work mir- 
acles. To cover the costs each citizen makes 
a sacrifice, selling a burro or mortgaging a 
little piece of property; sacrifices permitted 
only by their deep indignation, and finally 
they manage to furnish fuel for the engine of 
law which is to destroy the immunity of the 
boss. The lawyer toils and sweats, and after 
all he too confesses his powerlessness. 

“But hope is the last thing to die. A poli- 
tician must be sought, a man of influence, a 
little finger of the governor; he must be 
talked to, his wife must be influenced thru 
the priest. Fresh sacrifices are made, those 
which appeared impossible at first. The poli- 
tician gets to work, his wife too, as well as 
the priest. All to no purpose. In fine the 
boss turns out to be,-as the lawyer said, ‘more 
invulnerable than the sun.’ 

“At times it is not the poor, but rich ranch 
owners or manufacturers who initiate the holy 
war. The result is identical. The boss 
laughs at them all; with the greater glee the 
more powerful they are. 

“The secret of this immunity is complicity. 
The boss ‘higher up’ dare not punish his in- 
ferior, because between the two there are the 
most horrible secrets. The latter has been the 
accomplice of the former in many pieces of 
dirty work, in many odious acts, and like all 
‘of his ilk he keeps his proofs. In reality he 
is a veritable tyrant over the one higher up 
He can laugh at him, the same as he does at 
the citizens, pettifoggers, lawyers, and little 
fingers.” 


I have devotéd so much space to the 
evils of “caciquismo,” because the op- 
pression and practical state of slavery 
which has resulted from it have galled 
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the feelings of the people more than any- 
thing else, and has been by far the most 
important cause of the present uprising. 
What recourse was there for the poor 
people but to resort to arms? 

Perhaps the next strongest cause has 
been the oppressive burden of heavy and 
unjust taxation, tho it is subordinate 
to, and the direct result of, the politica! 
“system” just dwelt upon. 

If our forefathers were justified in 
fighting for freedom from British rule, 
because of unjust but not oppressive tax- 
ation, how much greater justification 
have the Mexicans for taking up arms 
to obtain the right of suffrage and fair 
treatment by their rulers! Not only are 
they “taxed without representation,” but 
they have been taxed to the limit of their 
patience. The proverbial patience of the 
Mexican citizen has been stretched to 
the breaking point,:with tax upon tax. 
until the small shopkeeper—of whom 
there is one on every corner—the small 
farmer, the tradesman, have all been 
paying an amount of taxes which the 
average American or Britisher would 
not stand for at all. The stamp tax in 
the United States during the Spanish 
American war, on checks, tobacco, pat- 
ent medicines and perfumery, was an 
enormous revenue producer, but was 
considered somewhat of an infringement 
on the liberty of American citizens, and 
was removed shortly after the wag end- 
ed. Here in Mexico we don’t mind put- 
ting stamps on every receipted bill, on 
every legal document and on all our 
checks. But what would an American 
farmer say, if every time he slaughtered 
a beeve, a pig or a lamb, he had to pay 
a license fee of from $3 to $5! What 
would the average shopkeeper or busi- 
ness man say, if he had to pay five or six 
distinct taxes: one on his capital, a 
license to the city, a percentage on his 
daily cash sales, a special tax on tobacco: 
and whenever he paid a city tax, he had 
to pay a corresponding state tax, and 
always 20 per cent. additional to the Fed- 
eral government? Moreover, the tax lev- 
ied on the’small business man is always 
proportionately greater than that on the 
large business houses. All who own horses 
and carriages have to contribute their 
share, those who make their living from 
the transportation business having to pay 
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a larger tax than those who have car- 
riages for pleasure; professional men 
have to pay from $5 to $10 a month, 
and so on down to the poorest citizen, 
none of them having any voice as to who 
shall govern them, so that the only won- 
der is that the people haven’t risen in 
their wrath long ago! 

The denial of the right of suffrage is 
a cause of the present revolution, which 
must be placed right alongside of the 
other reasons just mentioned. Al- 
ways in the past it has been one of the 
transcendent motives for. rebellion, and 
when suffrage has been denied a people 
who have felt that they were ready for 
it, they have had to wade thru rivers of 
blood before they have gained that 
sacred boon of democracy ; and the citi- 
zens of modern Mexico will come to 
their own, even if it has to be in the same 
old way. 

When Diaz first became president, the 
people were far from being ready to 
handle the ballot. It is estimated that at 
that time hardly twenty per cent. of the 
inhabitants were able to read and write. 
Even now, outside of the cities and 
larger towns, the proportion of illiterates 
has but very slightly decreased. But in the 
centers of population the efforts of Diaz 
to extend the public school systems, sec- 
onded by the altruistic help of religious 
bodies of all denominations, making a 
total of some 12,500 schools with 15,000 
teachers, have accomplished a great deal. 
A striking proof of the raising of the gen- 
eral average of intelligence is shown in 
the increase of newspapers and periodi- 
cals of all kinds published now, as com- 
pared with thirty years ago. At present 
in the city in which the writer lives there 
are printed five or six daily papers of 
varying size, all very small compared 
with American newspapers in a city even 
one-third the population of this city of 
35,000, but nevertheless very effective 
in stimulating the thought and opening 
the minds of the people. When the wife 
of a soldier, a member of the very low- 
est social stratum, can be seen reading 
a paper as she walks along the street, it 
shows that a very large proportion of the 
inhabitants of a city are able to read and 
do read at least the daily papers; and 
when that is the case, it is not long be- 
fore the people begin to realize that they 
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are not being treated rightly as compared 
with the citizens of real republics. 

It has often been said, with great 
truth, that one of Mexico’s greatest 
needs was the development of a large 
middle class, the very backbone and 
sinew of every nation that amounts to 
anything. A class that is neither poor 
nor rich; neither debased nor debauched, 
but that is educated, thoughtful, moral 
and ambitious. The class in which are to 
be found the professional men, the teach- 
ers, merchants, engineers, skilled me- 
chanics, and the independent farmers. 
Such a class has been slowly forming, 
until now it constitutes no inconsiderable 
portion of the population; and it has 
been among the representatives of this 
class that the present wave of reform, 
and of rebellion against the existing 
form of government, originated. It is 
not true, as it was stated at the begin- 
ning, that the uprising originated among 
the peon and criminal classes, and that 
the revolution consisted merely of a few 
scattered groups of bandits out for plun- 
der and pillage. Indeed, in view of de- 
velopments that have taken place in the 
short time since this article was begun, 
it is hardly necessary to take the trouble 
to refute such a ridiculous statement. 

The Revolution as a movement, and 
as an expression of the discontent of the 
majority of the citizens of Mexico with 
the present system of government, has 
assumed a significance that has called to 
it the attention of the whole world, and 
has already resulted in the first step to- 
ward radical reforms. I refer to the 
resignation of Diaz’s entire cabinet, some- 
thing that never before happened in the 
history of Mexico. It is more than like- 
ly that even before this appears in print 
there may be still more sensational devel- 
opments, resulting, it is to be hoped, in 
the cessation of hostilities thru the insti- 
tuting of practically all the reforms de- 
manded by the people. 

I cannot do better in closing my article 
than to quote the appeal made to Presi- 
dent Diaz in an article by a prominent 
native physician, a typical representative 
of Mexico’s middle class, who as a rule 
do not concern themselves with politics 
and who have not taken an active part 
in the armed revolution, but who never- 
theless sympathize with it. The article 
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is entitled “A Plea for Peace,” and it ap- 
peared in a leading local daily paper. 
The appeal to the President is as fol- 
lows: 


“Have mercy on thy people; concede them 
the justice they ask. Grant them free suf- 
frage and the effectual separation of the ju- 
dicial, executive and legislative powers. Take 
away the insupportable burden of ‘Caciquis- 
mo, which destrovs all ambition, all dignity, 
all good sentiments; which corrupts the soul 
and fills the heart with rancour; which. sep- 
arates more and more each day the people 
from: the government, the poor from the rich, 
brother from brother. 

“It is in vain your interested friends and 
the ‘officious’ press try to tell you this revolt 
is of no importance, that it is caused by ban- 
dits who only want to rob and aestroy, that 
a crazy interloper pretends to accomplish im- 
possible utopian dreams. 

“What is certain is, that the Mexican peo- 
ple are hungering and thirsting after justice. 
It is certain that the brave mountaineers and 
proud frontiersmen who are up in arms are 
not bandits; on the contrary, the majority of 
them are on a far higher level, intellectually, 
morally and physically, than are the masses 
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of the central plateau of Mexico; and for tat 
very reason have the ideals of democrac; 
germinated in them. 


“Also it is not true that the discontent is 
merely local. . Perchance the army may 
be able to suffocate with blood the blaze that 
has begun, but the sparks will reappear later 
over a greater area, and it will then be im- 
possible to extinguish the conflagration. 

“To delay an evil is not to remedy it; on 
the contrary, it is but giving it greater 
strength, pruning it, nourishing it, so that the 
disaster will be the greater when the explo- 
sion does come. 


“Neither is it true that the leader of the 
political movement that is sweeping the coun- 
try is an infatuated idealist unworthy of con- 
sideration. This ‘crazy’ man who today is 
known as Francisco I. Madero, and who in 
other circumstances has had more illustrious 
names, tomorrow will be known as—we know 
not what—but neither does it matter, because 
it is not persons who cause revolutions, much 
less who triumph, but it is principles and 
peoples ; and it must not be lost sight of that 
the actual revolutionary movement is stimu- 
lated by principles which have been victorious 
on other occasions, and sustained by people 
already conquerors in-many struggles.” 


Dei Antiqui 


BY MARTHA HASKELL CLARK 


Wuere did the old gods flee, when, long ago, 

To virgin arms the Nazarene was born? 
Where did they hide, when o’er that manger low 

The Wonder Star proclaimed the holy morn? 
Did they, with low-bent heads, unseen, unwept, 

Creep vanquished from an unbelieving world, 
And while the baby King, uncaring, slept, 

Seek the gray mists that round Olympus curled? 
So wise men say—and yet—and yet I know, 

That swift, light-footed thru the silvered sedge, 
Last evening when the April moon hung low 

Above the beeches at the gray woods’ edge, 
I saw Diana pass, with jeweled bow. 

And when the leaf-stirred, dew-wet dawn was young, 
E’er the first sleepy chirp of birds began, 

While still the dawn-flushed mists caressing hung 
Above the silent pools—unseen of man, 

I heard the first, sweet spring-song of the world, 
Faint echo from the reedy pipes of Pan. 


Hanover, N. H. 
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BY CHARLES NOBLE 


{The author of the following article was on shipboard during one of the recent target 


practices of the North Atlantic fleet off the Capes of Chesapeake. 
“Hits per gun per minute.”—Eprror.] 


navy slogan, 


NE gray and sullen morning a 
few weeks ago you might have 


found the big sea-fighters of the 
North Atlantic fleet some miles off the 
Capes of Chesapeake, looking, as they 
rose and fell on a long heaving ground- 
swell, considerably more businesslike and 
grim than they ever do in North River. 
A wee whaleboat, looking like a water- 
bug on the long slope of a big sea, comes 
sliding down into the lee of a lofty gray 
steel side, and two drenched and drag- 
gled individuals make shift, in fear and 
trembling, to scramble out, clutch the 
long sea-ladder, and climb to the quarter- 
deck. What is any number of sousings 
in the Atlantic compared to the chance 
- to see a real battle? And if this isn’t a 
real battle, it promises to come as near it 
as most of us have any desire for. 


The enemy lies just astern, two long 
wooden rafts, set so close with masts, on 
which the targets are being spread, they 
look like two gigantic coarse-toothed 
combs tossing and tugging at their tow- 


line. As we take up the slack of that 
hawser and slowly head out to sea, four 
great gray shapes, in beautiful order, slip 
across our wake and stand away to 
northward. These are the first division 
to fire. Smaller and smaller they grow, 
until only a gray blur on the horizon. 
There is a little expectant murmur 
around you, and the gray blur resolves 
itself into four little flecks in a line. The 
battle is going to begin! 

Of a sudden it occurs to you to glance 
at the innocent targets trailing serenely 
in our wake. Somehow they look un- 
comfortably close. 
ter for all concerned if we were to let 
out a few hundred yards more line? 
Somebody ought to speak to the captain 
about it. You steal another look. Posi- 
tively, they are nearer this time than 
they were before! Perhaps you were a 
trifle too ambitious to seize upon such a 
prominent position, clear out here by 
yourself on the open deck, just behind 
the official observers, who have to he 


Wouldn’t it be bet- - 
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here whether they like it or not. There 
is a nice, quiet, retired spot you remem- 
ber noticing, behind that big steel turret. 
We can see just as well there, and it will 
feel much more comfortable and not so 
conspicuous. Too late! While you 
were watching those ships over there on 
the horizon your retreat has been cut off 
by a solid bank of interested spectators. 
All that is left for you is to take what 
comfort you can from the unconcern of 
the scorers. They don’t look much wor- 
ried, at least. That young officer with 
the binoculars, for instance, is actually 
whistling under his breath, and the tune, 
of all tunes in the world, is “Annie 
Laurie.” 

“Maxwellton’s braes are bonny” 

A- flash of light like a monstrous red 
eye winks out against the gray sky over 
there on the northern horizon. There is 
a little gasp from the group around you, 
and a clicking of stop-watches. The 
fight is on. You sternly repress a foolish 
desire to crouch down behind a canvas 
hatch canopy that would hardly stop a 
Jersey mosquito, but fail to repress a 
long, sudden breath and a traitorous 
feeling in the knee-joints. Even “Annie 
Laurie” gives place to the “Wearin’ of 
the Green.” “Oh, Paddy dear, and did 
vou hear the ” An ear-splitting crash, 
a roar like the wings of an enormous 
quail, a vast column of spray leaps a 
hundred and fifty feet in the air just in 
front of the foremost target, and slowly 
subsides. You turn vour head just in 
time to see another flash, there is another 
breathless wait, and with another crash 
and roar the target is hidden in spray 
and flying splinters. A little murmur of 
professional approval is elicited from the 
lookers-on, and a dull boom comes float- 
ing down the wind. 

Tn another moment the battle is in full 
swing. The whole distant line vanishes 
behind the flicker and flare of broadsides. 
and ten seconds later the crash of fall- 
ing shells merges into one steady uproar. 
The water on both sides of the targets 
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is torn into foam and beaten into geysers 
of spray. On both rafts the splinters and 
rope’s-ends fly, but they were built to 
stand hard usage. The sea behind them 
is alive with skipping black objects, 
which you suddenly realize are armor- 
piercing shells that would snuff a man 
out like a candle. As pandemonium con- 
tinues and somehow leaves you still alive 
and untouched, you begin to recover 
your breath and take an interest in the 
crazy antics of the ricocheting shells. But 
just then one—and only a six-inch, too! 
—falls short and goes skipping and 
whirring overhead. Well, at least you 
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body else, taken our place in column, a1 
are heading away to northward. 

The humble spectator is permitted 
stow himself away in a compartment « 
the gun deck. Here all seems quiet an‘ 
serene, but the compartments are conspi-- 
uously bare, the guns are trained 01 
on the beam, and a row of shiny ne\,- 
painted shells stands beside each shining 
steel breech. There are a few men 
lounging about, talking and laughing. 
This game of target practice seems to be 
getting to. be an old story with the blue- 
jacket nowadays. Still you can feel an 
undercurrent of excitement somewhere 





— 





“AN EAR-SPLITTING CRASH—THE BATTLE IS IN FULL SWING.” 


didn’t duck any more promptly than all 
your.superior professional friends did. 

This battle doesn’t last long, however. 
A few last scattering shots, the last gey- 
sers of spray subside. The sun. comes 
timidly out from behind a good thick 
cloud, turning the sea to turquoise and 
the whitecaps to mother-of-pearl, and 
finds the targets somewhat battered but 
still in the ring. The humble civilian 
spectator is none the less inclined to be- 
lieve that he would not care to be on a 
battleship, no matter how big, that might 
volunteer to take their place. 

It is our turn now, and soon enough 
we have turned the targets over to some- 


beneath this elaborate blasé exterior. 
Abruptly breaks in a fiendish clamor 
of gongs, a bugle shrieks frantically, and 
quiet expectancy breaks up in a wild 
scurry of feet. Lines of hose leap across 
the deck with one well-directed jerk. 
Bang! go the big armored doors that cut 
the open deck into a row of little inde- 
pendent citadels, With a rattle of 
chains, up go the ladders to give a free 
sweep to the rammermen. Men spring 
up, thru the deck apparently, and swarm 
over the gun in furious, noiseless haste. 
setting telescope sights, trying the breec! 
mechanism, running forward the loadin 
tray. The ammunition hoist clanks an‘ 
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“TWO LONG WOODEN RAFTS, 


up come the long powder cases. The 
first charge is hustled into the tray, and 
the commotion dies as suddenly as it 
arose. Behind you comes the level voice 
of the young battery officer, reporting 
thru his speaking tube, “Fifth division 
ready, sir.” 

Then comes the long cruel wait. The 
gun’s crew soon become restless as chil- 


‘dren, shifting their hands and feet, 


glancing sidewise thru the port. The 
battery officer alone remains impassive, 





SET CLOSE WITH MASTS.” 


hands in pockets, eyes apparently on 
vacancy—but only apparently, as the 
youngster finds who tries to sneak con- 
solation in the form of navy plug. 
“Load!” sharp as a pistol shot comes 
the order from the man at one side, with 
the telephone strapped over his ears. 
With a hiss of escaping air the breech 
swings open, the loading tray leaps for- 
ward with the swift precision of a ma- 
chine. Clang! goes the shell home, 
Clash! the breech snaps shut. The big 











“THE TARGET IS HIDDEN IN SPRAY AND SPLINTERS.” 
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steel tube sways up and down, delicately 
as a pointing finger, as the pointers 
crouched on their little platforms follow 
the target against the heave and roll of 
the ship. beneath their feet. Only a min- 
ute more—— 

The pointer says something—not po- 
lite--under his breath, and straightens 
from his cramped position. “What’s the 
matter, Mac?” whispers the gun captain. 
“Schooner in the way,” is the answer. 
And now we can all see thru the port the 
big hulking four-master that has come 
slouching across the very line of fire with 
her hands in her pockets, without sense 
enough, probably, to know the risk she 
has run. More than one pointer, you 
woud be safe to say, would like to put 
a shell across her bows, just to scare her 
a little. “But the navy can’t afford to 
make itself unpopular that way, and she 
goes on her way unmolested. 

After what seems like another hour 
of waiting the deck sways and trembles 
under your feet, a rush of air takes your 
hat off, the sunlight turns pale and sick- 
ly thru a cloud of golden smoke, and a 
tremendous roar announces that the 
twelve-inch have opened fire. 

The innocent bystander yields to im- 
pulse, dashes across the deck, scrambles 
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up two ladders and emerges in the ope. 
air just in time to lose his hat, his breat 
and his footing in the cataclysm of th: 
first entire broadside. He firids a frienc: 
ly wire stay, and hanging on for dear 
life, holding his breath between salvoc; 
only to be half choked by gulps of pow- 
der fumes when the shock of discharge 
throws his mouth open, catching fleetinz 
glimpses of shells, like monstrous, evil 
birds, in their long curving flight that 
ends in a swoop on the wee white targeis 
—somehow manages to pull himself to- 
gether to hear the gongs ringing “Cease 
firing,” in vast surprise to find himself 
still alive. 

Impressions? Your first is likely to be 
that target practice may be all right for 
the navy, but one experience is enough 
to last you for a long while. The next 
one is that any Fourth of July celebra- 
tion is going to be a pretty tame affair 
to you in the future. You have a feel- 
ing that you ought to carry away some- 
thing a little more definite, but somehow 
the whole affair is out of scale with any- 
thing you can bring your mind to. It is 
too big, too grim to fit in with ordinary 
everyday matters. But your final deci- 
sion will be that it was “worth it.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A Municipal Spring House-Cleaning 
BY HERBERT A. JUMP 
Pastor OF THE SouTH CoNGFeGATIONAt. CuurcH or New Britain, Conn. 


HERE is a busy little city in Con- 
necticut which has lately been un- 
dertaking a number of cosmopoli- 


tan experiments. Her latest venture is 
an attempt in six languages to make the 
city “as clean as an Easter Lily.” 

A couple of months ago the Men’s 
League of the South Congregational 
Church, desirous of doing something 
practical in the way of civic Christianity, 
invited Prof. William B. Bailey, assistant 
professor of political economy in Yale 
University, to give a course of lectures 
on “The American City.” These lectures 
were well attended, and, dealing as they 


did with actual facts, they attracted con- 
siderable newspaper notice, and resulted 
in the appointment of a committee to as- 
certain whether a “clean city campaign” 
would be wise. That committee consist- 
éd of a business man, a member of the 
City Council, a factory manager, a cler- 
gyman, a labor expert and a charity 
worker. © Their diverse points of view 
gave value. to their report which was both 
non-sensational .and. constructive. © They 
declared _tlieir opinion that in the matter 
of clean streets and yards New Britain 
was no worse off than other cities, but 
that New Britain could be better off than 








Spotless Town Crusade New Britain 


Conn. 
Does your back yard look like this ? 


If so, why not clean up before Easter Sunday ? : 





Dirty yards cause flies, sickness, death. 
Old tin cans hold water ; water breeds mosquitoes. 


Rotten garbage makes bad air, bad air makes weak 
bodies, weak bodies make big doctor’s bills. 











What you can do to help make New Britain a Clean City. 


Take away allthe ashes and dirt from your back yard immediately. 
Send your rubbish to the dumping ground. 


Clean out your cellars, stables and sheds. Whitewash your cellar 
walls, fences and hen-houses. 

Burn all rubbish that will burn. Clean your vacant lots and alleyways. 

Avoid mixing ashes and garbage. This is against the law. You may 
be fined five dollars. 

Refrain from throwing old paper, banana or orange skins into streets. 

Plant some grass and flower seeds to make your home beautiful. 
Every house should have a little green grass and a few trees. 


When you have cleaned up for Easter, KEEP YOUR YARD CLEAN 
ALL THE TIME. 


The Board of Public Works, City Hall Telephone 77, will furnish 
information concerning teams and dumps. 


This is the Program. 


April 8 to 15, Spotless Town Week ; everybody clean up. 

April 9 Palm Sunday ; all dirt from the winter carried away. 
April 14, Fast Day, Holiday; all dirt carried away. 

April 16, Easter Sunday ; let us make New Britain a city that is 


**AS CLEAN AS AN EASTER LILY”’ 


JOSEPH M. HALLORAN, Mayor. 

DR. HENRY T. BRAY, Health Officer. 
AUGUST BERGSTROM, Sanitary Inspector. 
HERBERT A. JUMP, Sec’y of Spotless Town. 
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she was. So a citizens’ mass meeting 
was held, at which the Mayor and other 
city officials spoke and stereopticon slides 
were shown of some unsightly backyards 
which had been discovered. The result 
of that mass meeting was a polyglot 
. municipal spring housecleaning. 

The enterprise was christened a “Spot- 
less Town Crusade.” It was a pictur- 
esque title and caught the popular fancy. 
The whole city began to think of a new 
theme, viz., a clean city. The week pre- 
ceding Easter was appointed as “Spot- 
less Town Week.” “Let us make our city 
spick and span for Easter to match the 
beautiful new clothes we shall be wear- 
ing on that day.” So said the citizens, 
and they got to work. 

The first move was the organization of 
an executive committee. Inasmuch as 
the Spotless Town Crusade was not a 
criticism upon incompetent city officials. 
but a campaign of civic education to aid 
enthusiastic municipal officers who were 
already doing all that could be done with 
their resources, the active co-operation of 
the heads of the city departments was en- 
listed from the start. Appréciation in 
the long run is a more potent regenera- 
tive method than muck-raking. 

The Mayor became honorary leader of 
the movement, the health officer was act- 
ing chairman. A letter to the public 
was published in the newspapers asking 
all patriotic citizens to aid in the effort to 
make New Britain the cleanest city in 
New England. But the English lan- 
guage in which this appeal was printed is 
an inadequate tongue in a city where 80 
per cent. of the population is foreign 
born, or of foreign parentage, conse- 
quently something else had to be done. 
And here enters that polyglot feature by 
which New Britain’s experiment became 
unique. 

In some stores with foreign names 
over the door unwonted literary activity 
suddenly began. A leaflet like that re- 
produced on page 885 was being. trans- 
lated into six languages for universal 
distribution thruout the city. 

This leaflet was printea on yellow pa- 
per, suggestive of a quarantine flag. A 
German florist translated the leaflet into 
German, an Italian fruit dealer called a 
committee of his countrymen and they 
put it into Italian. The Swedish version 
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was furnished by an editor, the Polis! 
version by a priest and for the Yiddish 
edition of the leaflet the help of the out- 
of-town printer and translator had to be 
solicited. By means of this poly-lingual 
literature it was estimated that forty 
thousand ‘out of the total population of 
forty-five thousand in New Britain could 
read the exhortation of the’ Spotless 
Town Crusade in their native tongue. 

How were the leaflets to be distributed 
into the homes of the city? By a corps 
of messengers numbering nearly 10,000. 
namely, the public and parochial school 
children of the town. These boys and 
girls were organized into a huge Spotless 
Town League. Every member of the 
league was provided with a membership 
button in blue and white lettered with 
this inscription : 


“SPOTLESS TOWN LEAGUE, 
NEW BRITAIN.” 

They were urged by their teachers to 
clean up their own backyards and to 
help keep the streets tidy. A motto was 
adopted : 


“AS CLEAN AS AN EASTER LILY” 
A song was written which ran as fol- 
lows: 


“We're out for a Spotless Town Crusade: 
Use a rake on vour yard and lawn; 
See to it that New Britain is made 
As clean as a lily by Easter dawn.” 


Some “Ten Commandments of Spot- 
less Town” were printed on red. card- 
board and a copy given to each member 


of the League. 
were as follows: 

1. Don’t throw anything on the sidewalk 
or street. Find a rubbish can. 

2. Don’t tear up paper and scatter it any 
where. 

3. Don't let any piles of ashes or rubbish 
stay in your backyard. 

4. Don’t mix ashes and garbage in the 
same can. Pigs don’t like to eat old coal or 
clinkers. 


5. Don't fill the ash can or garbage can 
too full. 
_ 6. Don’t chalk the sidewalk, fences, build 
ings or pavements. : 

7. Don’t deface park benches, school fur- 
niture or any public property 

8. Don’t forget that horses love banana 
skins. A banana skin is not dangerous if it 
is inside a horse’s stomach. 

9. Don’t do anything that will bring dis- 
grace to the city where you live. 


The commandments 








A MUNICIPAL HOUSE CLEANING. 














HAS YOUR TOWN BACKYARDS LIKE THIS? 


10. Don’t expect your city to become clean 
and perfect all at once. It will become an 
ideal city only when everybody does some- 
thing every day to help make things better. 

A further stimulation of interest 
among the school children was a Spot- 
less: Town literary competition. Three 
silver medals and three bronze medals 
were offered for the best contribution 
handed in on any one of the following 
subjects : 

The Spotless Town Crusade. 

An Ideal Backyard. 

Descriptions of a Perfect City. 

What does New Britain need? 

_What Boys and Girls can do to help the 
city. 

What the European cities can teach us. 

‘oe of New Britain in the Year 2011 


Essays, poetry, stories were poured in 
by ambitious aspirants for honors in the 
world of letters, and the task of the 
judges in assigning the prizes was far 
from an easy one. Meanwhile a sixth 
grade class in a school at one end of the 
city wrote a mail bag of letters to a class 


in another end of the city, and their let- 
ters were duly answered. The subject 
of the epistles was: “What I intend to 
do to help clean up New Britain.” 

When selected contributions were pub- 
lished in the newspapers from day to 
day, it was discovered that a deal of 
humor, some of it unconscious but most 
of it intended, characterized these liter- 
ary efforts. One lad wrote, 

“To make New Britain a healthier city we 
all have our share of work. We should burn 
up our waste, including old rubbish and the 
things that our ancestors used.” 

A. girl writes, 

“If I were one of those men who spit on 
the sidewalk, I would not do it. If we had 
company for dinner, I would keep the cuspit- 
dor in the other room until we were thru 
eating.” 

The enthusiasm of the young wearers 
of the Spotless Town League buttons, 
moreover, was supplemented by direct 
appeals to the older citizens. The effici- 
ent corps of translators applied their 
polyglot skill to their placard : 
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I believe in clean backyards, 
Do you? 
Spotless Town Crusade. 
“Let us make New Britain 
As clean as an Easter Lily.” 
When. these pointed reminders print- 
ed on flaring red cardboard blazed at a 
man from a window of every grocery 
store and meat market and saloon it 
tended to develop a tender conscience 
with regard to backyards. Still another 
form of advertising the crusade was a 
motto to be attached to the sides of ex- 
press and delivery wagons: 





We're How 
working SPOTLESS TOWN about 
for you? 





This elaborate and variegated public- 
ity campaign resulted shortly in an 
omnipresent awareness that New Britain 
was in the throes of a civic movement. 
When a conflagration brought out the 
fire department, the bonfire that caused 
the trouble was described by a reporter 
as a “Spotless Town” bonfire. When a 
snowstorm whitened the streets, the 


witty paragrapher had his joke at the 


unexpected sort of Spotless Town 
which arrived during the night. The 
fact that the city was being “cleaned up” 
gave a jeweler the chance of advertising 
that he was “cleaning out his stock at 
half-price.” When everybody began to 
talk Spotless Town, it is not surprising 
that many a householder began to create 
it on his property. 

Photographers did their part in 
molding a public sentiment favorable to 
the reform. This, however, was at the 
cost of some hard feeling from the prop- 
erty owners whose real estate furnished 
the subjects of the photograph. A mem- 
ber of one photographing party narrowly 
escaped being hit by a pan of garbage 
that was thrown down from an upper 
tenement. After “Spotless Town” was 
inaugurated another camera man from 
out of town engaged in taking pictures 
for an entirely different object, was 
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pounced upon by an irate individual wl 
suspected him of being an “ash-heap dv- 
tective.” He all but suffered physic || 
violence before his innocence could |e 
proved. 


The photographs of unhealthy back- 
yards were made into stereopticon slid«s 
and shown whenever an opportunity o/- 
fered. The Common Council of the ciiy 
enjoyed them at a.private exhibition in 
the council chamber, citizens and schoo! 
children also saw them, and not infre- 
quently the localities were recognize. 
The theaters generously co-operated and 
thru Spotless Town week 'ran a series of 
slides at each performance. Pictures 
speak much more effectively than rhetor- 
ical description to the average man, and 
the New Britain Spotless Town photo- 
graph album was an important factor in 
the ultimate success of the movement. 

A word as to the results. When Eas- 
ter dawned, New Britain was not liter- 
ally “as clean as an Easter lily,” but a 
citizen whose duties enabled him to 
speak with authority on the subject de- 
clared that “New Britain had never in its 
history as a village or city been as clean 
as it was on the morning of Easter Day.” 
Thousands of children of a score of na- 
tionalities had been awakened to the 
thought that they could do something 
for their city. For them the sense of 
civic responsibility had been born. Thou- 


‘sands of homes where the parents read 


no English received the first communi- 
cation on a municipal matter that had 
ever been addressed to them in their 
native tongue. Hundreds of back yards 
and a dozen school yards possess to- 
day an orderliness and spotlessness that 
will not last to be sure, but that remains. 
nevertheless, an ideal in memory and a 
standard to be worked toward in suc- 
ceeding years. And probably a solid 
half-acre of made land at the various 
dumps of the city testifies to the amount 
of refuse that has been transformed from 
noxious dirt into useful real estate. 


New Britatn, Conn. 








The Operatic Situation 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the present man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
is an Italian who, while he has a high 
opinion of Verdi, nevertheless thinks 
Wagner the greater of the two and ac- 
cords him more performances. During 
the season just closed operas by Wagner 
were given thirty-four times. Puccini 
came next with twenty-nine perform- 
ances, followed by Verdi with twenty- 
six. The fourth place belongs to Hum- 
perdinck, whose charming new “K6nigs- 
kinder” was the star opera of the season, 
thanks to its intrinsic merits and its big 
cast, headed by Geraldine Farrar. It 
was sung eleven times. Puccini’s new 


opera, “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
came next, with nine hearings, and third 


in the order of popularity was Puccini’s 
“Madama Butterfly,” which was given 
eight times. Fourteen different operas 
by German composers were presented, 
the same number by Italian composers, 
and ten by French, including those given 
at the Metropolitan by the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Opera Company. 

Caruso did not sing during the last ten 
weeks of the season. Whether he will be 
able to appear next winter no one knows. 
His European dates for spring and sum- 
mer, including those scheduled for the 
exhibition at Rome in June, have been 
canceled. Reliable information as to 
the cause of the trouble cannot be ob- 
tained; the latest rumor attributes it to 
a rheumatic condition of the throat which 
impedes his efforts to use the vocal cords. 
His enforced absence from the Metro- 
politan was not without compensation ; it 
gave our own admirable tenor, Riccardo 
Martin (whose first name owes its form 
to the fact that he first made his reputa- 
tion in Italy), an opportunity to show 
that he could do most of the Caruso 
rdles to the complete satisfaction of the 
public and the critics. With Caruso out, 


Geraldine Farrar became the regnant 
queen. Next to him she always draws 
the biggest houses, and for the conclud- 
ing week, to ensure a brilliant close, she 
was called upon to appear three times— 
in roles which revealed her remarkable 
versatility. It would be difficult to name 
three more utterly unlike than those she 
sang and acted during that week: the 
Goose Girl in “K6nigskinder,” Ariane in 
the Dukas “Blue Beard” opera, and 
Tosca. The first of these she sang in 
German, the second in French, the third 
in Italian. Gatti-Casazza, fortunatel\ 
believes in the principle of having each 
opera sung in its original language, and 
nearly all of his singers are polyglots; 
yet no other artist in the company could 
have shown the same perfection in parts 
so unlike as those Miss Farrar sang. 
as 


“‘Ariane and Blue Beard” 


One thing, unfortunately, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza has little faith in, and that is 
French opera. He takes every oppor- 
tunity to express his opinion that, with 
the exception of “Carmen” and “Faust,” 
there seems to be little call for French 
opera in America. He forgets the tri- 
umphs won by Oscar Hammerstein with 
“Louise,” “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” and several of Massenet’s 
operas, notably “Thais” and “The Jug- 
gler of Notre Dame.” However, in the 
list of novelties provisionally promised 
by Mr. Gatti-Casazza for next season 
there are several by Frenchmen—Char- 
pentier, Leroux, Ravel; and it must also 
be placed to his credit that he has given 
the patrons of the Metropolitan four op- 
portunities to see and hear one of the 
latest Parisian successes, Paul - Dukas’s 
“Ariane et Barbe-Bleue.” 

He heard this last summer in Paris, 
with Toscanini, and both manager and 
conductor were so much impressed that 
they promptly called on their prima 
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donna, Geraldine Farrar, who also hap- 
pened to be in Paris, and forthwith made 
atrangements for the production of the 
opera in New York. They did this with 
some misgivings; for, while they them- 
selves, aS musical experts, were greatly 
interested in this fantastic opera, they 
did not feel sure that the American pub- 
lic would like it. Fortunately the public 
did like it; so large were the four audi- 
ences that it was evident it might have 
been repeated four times more had it 
been produced sooner ; but its many diffi- 
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Several “Blue Beard” operas wei 
composed before Dukas’s—by Grétr 
Offenbach, and others; but his is tl 
most fantastic of all. It is a.setting of 
play which, there is reason to belie: 
Maeterlinck deliberately planned an 
wrote as a libretto. For a purely theat- 
rical production without music, it is to 
deficient in incident; to the opera con 
poser it offers effective situations an 
opportunities for “atmosphere,” and‘ o{ 
these Dukas has made excellent use. 

Maeterlinck’s “Blue Beard” does not, 














BLUEBEARD UNBOUND BY HIS SCORNFUL SPOUSE. 
His Sixth Spouse, as it happens. The seventh lady is only a nurse. Geraldine Farrar, as Ariane, is the 
dominant figure in the illustration—also in the Dukas-Maeterlinck opera. 


culties had made necessary its postpone- 
ment to near the end of the season. It 
will undoubtedly be revived next season ; 
so will ““Kénigskinder”; but “The Girl 
of the Golden West” is not likely to be 
given again unless Caruso returns. Mme. 
Destinn, who sang and acted the part of 
the Girl so admirably, is not anxious to 
be heard in it very often, as it involves a 
great strain on the voice. 


like the monster of the medieval French 
legend, murder his disobedient wives ; he 
simply immures them in the vaults be- 
neath his castle. Five have already suf- 
fered this fate when the ‘sixth bride, 
Ariane, comes along, She has heard of 
her predecessors, is convinced they have 
not been murdered, as the peasants tell 
her, but makes up her mind to find out. 
She gets seven keys, one golden, which 
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she must not use, the others silver, the 
use of which she leaves to the nurse, who 
opens in succession six doors in the 
semicircular wall, and each unlocking is 
followed by a shower of jewels—ame- 
thysts, sapphires, pearls, emeralds, 
rubies, diamonds. Ariane at last discov- 
ers the golden keyhole, in the diamond 
vault. Using her key, she enters, and from 
far below comes the melancholy chant 
of the imprisoned wives. As she listens 
Blue Beard enters, chides her for being 
disobedient, like all the others, and tries 
to drag her away. The nurse’s screams 
bring in the peasants in an ugly mood, 
and Blue Beard draws his sword; but 
Ariane dismisses her would-be protectors 
calmly with the words: “What do you 
want? He has not harmed me.” 

In the second act, in the absence of 
Blue Beard, Ariane and the nurse de- 
scend into the vaults, discover the wives 
and, after losing their way because a 
drop of water has extinguished their 
lamp, Ariane smashes a window leading 
to a garden by the sea and they all es- 
cape into it. In the final act Ariane 


teaches the five wives how to beautify 


themselves. Blue Beard returns with 2 
bodyguard of negroes, fights the pea- 
sants, is wounded, and brought in bound. 
Ariane cuts the ropes, tends to the 
wounds, and then, saying good bye, in- 
vites the other wives to follow her; but 
they prefer their tyrant to liberty and no 
husband. 

It is possible to regard Ariane as the 
“new woman” vainly beckoning her be- 
nighted sisters to follow her to freedom. 
But it is not probable that Maeterlinck 
had any such symbolism in his mind ; nor 
is there anything in the music to suggest 
it. Dukas’s score is subtle, piquant, and 
thoroly Parisian; but it is not so Deb:s- 
syan as reports led one to fear. There 
is much more melody in it than in “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande,” and Dukas is not 
averse like his predecessor, to the use of 
dynamic contrasts—of full orchestral 
outbursts’ alternating with softer epi- 
sodes. The music accompanying the 
tumbling out of the jewels becomes more 
and more brilliant, till it culminates with 
the diamonds. Another splendid climax 
is the breaking of the window leading 
from the dungeon. Thruout the score 
there is. ever present a true French 
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esprit and sparkle. But to take all this 
in, one must hear the opera several times. 
To those principally concerned in its per- 
formance, Geraldine Farrar and Arturo 
Toscanini, it was evidently a difficult 
task, undertaken with intense enthusi- 
asm, and they had their réward in the 
plaudits of the public. The other parts 
are chiefly decorative; Blue Beard has 
only eighteen bars to sing. 


) st 
“Quo Vadis” as an Opera 


The Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany also contributed a French opera to 
the Metropolitan repertory—a setting of 
Sienkiewicz’s popular novel, “Quo 
Vadis,” by a young composer named 
Jean Nougués. Musically it is far in- 
ferior to the Dukas opera; there is plenty 
of melody, but it is usually common- 
place. Harmonically, the score is sur- 
prisingly free from, the influence of the 
latest Parisian school, as presented by 
Debussy, Ravel and Dukas. Much of it 
is mere circus music, but that, as it hap- 
pens, is not always out of place, for the 
second scene of the fourth act is laid in 
the Roman circus, where Nero and his 
court and the populace feast their eyes 
on the martyrdom of the early Christians. 
At the Metropolitan performance the 
supposed fight between the giant Ursus 
and the bull onto whose horns the beau- 
tiful Lygia has been bound was carried 
on out of sight; but when this opera is 
performed in English, next season, thru- 
out the country, there will be a live bull 
and real roaring lions in the circus act. 

Thruout the opera the scenic effects 
are remarkably fine, and it is on these and 
on the play that “Quo Vadis” will have 
to rely for its success. Particularly pic- 
turesque is the scene of Act III, in which 
one looks up from water level at a mas- 
sive stone bridge over the Tiber, down 
which boats are sailing. When the opera 
goes on tour the cast, of course, will not 
include such prominent artists as Mr. 
Dippel provided, among them Alice Zep- 
pilli as Lygia, Lillian Grenville and 
Marie Cavan as the beautiful slave girls 
Huberdeau as St. Peter, Dufranne as the 
Greek spy, Chilon, Guardabassi as Vini- 
cius, and, greatest of them all, Maurice 
Renaud, who, as Petronius, the Arbiter 
of Elegance, dominated the whole opera 
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and once more proved that he is the 
greatest of acting baritones. 

Next season, unfortunately, Mr. Dip- 
pel and his excellent company will be 
able to give only six performances in 
New York for the reason that its Phila- 
delphia appearances will be spread over 
two different periods, the first of which 
will occur before the opening of the 
Metropolitan in New York. Among the 
new artists engaged by Mr. Dippel is 
Maggie Teyte, the young English so- 
prano, of whom great things are expect- 
ed. Mary Garden is to appear in “Car- 
men” and in Massenet’s “Cendrillon,” 
possibly also in “Aphrodite.” 

Of the Metropolitan’s singers nearly 
all have been retained and it is likely that 
Tetrazzini will be heard too. A specialty 
is to be made of ballets performed by a 
new Russian company. Of the novel- 
ties under consideration the most inter- 
esting in Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godou- 
noff,” which has had much success in 
Russia and Paris; but it is difficult to 
see how it could be done here effectively 
unless either Chaliapine or Renaud is 
specially engaged for it. 


& 


The !Close of the Exhibition 
Season in New York 


With only the Water Color Society to 
exhibit, the season’s art activities in New 
York are over as far as the public is con- 
cerned, and a general survey of its ac- 
complishments and tendencies is pos- 
sible. These have been rather more 
noticeable than were those of last year. 
All over the country the permeations of 
the work of the societies interested in 
broadening the influence of art on 
American life are having visible effect. 
New museums are opening in many of 
the smaller cities, and many good things 
are being acquired for them by gift or 
purchase. Traveling exhibitions are vis- 
iting many towns that have not before 
had an opportunity to see the works of 
the men living in the art centers, and 
knowledge that such exhibitions can be 
held in places far from New York is 
spreading. The quality of the work 
shown thus is likely to improve as in- 
land appreciation grows and artists be- 
come socialized to the extent of suffer- 
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ing patiently under the trials of fraine 
breakage and travel risks to the pictures 
themselves. Architects are harvesting 
orders from cities only just growing «p 
to a sense of civic pride, and the sculp- 
tural firms are decorating these in ever- 
increasing numbers, not always wisciy 
nor well, unfortunately. Every Ameri- 
can city has to climb upward to real ap- 
preciation of fine art by way of avenues 
bordered with mediocre to bad works; 
yet perceptibly we climb. 

At present the group of unselfish men 
who form the Municipal Art Society are 
showing at the National Arts Club the 
aims and results of another year’s strug- 
gle to guide necessary imnrovements in 
ways good as well as utilitarian. The 
exhibition includes studies for works 
ranging from a noble plan for the treat- 
ment of the river front of Riverside 
Drive in its entire length, including a 
stately water-gate for the city, to designs 
for all kinds of street lamps—several of 
which are graceful and adequate to a de- 
gree not hitherto reached. There are 
new letter boxes, made by the Tiffanv 
studios, in bronze, which will make cor- 
respondence easy by supplying the neces- 
sary stamps, even at midnight. The 
several bridges of the future New York 
are much more massive and monumental 
than those already finished—especially 
the beautiful Henry Hudson Memorial 
Bridge at Spuyten Duyvil. Even the 
dumping piers for the Street Cleaning 
Department are to be sightly. 

The spreading of the city out over 
Long Island receives consideration in the 
plans for “Forest Hills.” a model village 
designed by Grosvenor Atterbury for the 
Sage Foundation Company. These 
drawings were among the most signifi- 
cant shown at the Architectural League 
also, for it is of little importance that the 
country homes of our wealthy few should 
become truly beautiful, rather than 
luxuriously ornate, when we consider the 
advance made in housing the millions 
fitly, and giving them places wherein to 
bring up new generations. Our Ameri- 
can citv environs are too hideous to be 
endured much longer, and these first 
steps in wise planning for large groups 
of simple homes, with the’ gardens that 
should be. considered necessaries, not 
rarities in the lives of city children or 
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hildren of the suburbs, are delightful 
-igns of the times; signs of the intimacy 
between a living need and a living art 
in a period of awakening. 

The decoration of the interiors‘ of the 
public schools is also thought of in this 
vear’s Municipal Art Exhibition, especial- 
ivy in regard to the new Washington Ir- 
ving High School in Irving place, which 
is to be a model of all that a school 
should be hygienically, and artistically, 
too, if the necessary funds for carrying 
out the society’s plans for its decoration 


are raised. 
& 


Independents and Others 


The irruption of the so-called post- 
impressionism in art has been a notable 
feature of this season, best exemplified 
by its archangel, Picasso, at the Secession 
Gallerv after a series of echoes of his 
ideas at the same place by Max Weber 
and others which make Cezanne, even, 
look academic! It is quite hopeless to 
describe the works of these men, and 
even good reproductions of their work 
would be entirely too material to convey 
any idea of the attenuated charm when 
they happen to have any of that quality 
in spite of themselves, and would expose 
them to suggestions that no sane men 
would or could perpetrate such atrocious 
malformations and disharmonies except 
as practical jokes. Nothing would be 
easier than to criticise them in what one 
cannot help. calling the cant of their ad- 
mirers. They take impressions from 
nature, analyse, develop and transmute 
it—into what? Certainly not something 
for the pleasure of the eye. Here is a 
wonderful chance for empirical psychol- 
ogists. Pablo Picasso “does not limit 
himself to taking from an object only 
those planes which the eye perceives, but 
deals with all those which according to 
him constitute the individuality of form; 
and with his peculiar fantasy develops 
and transforms them, and this suggests 
to him new impressions, which he mani- 
fests with new forms, because from the 
idea of the representation of a being a 
new being is born, perhaps different 
from the first one, and this becomes the 
represented being. Each painting is the 
coefficient of the impressions that form 
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has performed in his spirit,” etc., etc. 
Problem: find the form in the befogged 
fire-escape that results from the process 
described by his friends. Picasso proba- 
bly does have his weird delights in 
working this way, but why show the re- 
sults? Yet we may all live to see great 
decorative art grow out of this abstract 
work which at present is too deeply con- 
taminated with a sort of examination of 
conscience in the field of impressions to 
be a pleasure in the world, and unfor- 
tunately, too, the quicker result will be 
a flood of superficial imitators of the 
sincere men in the movement, for quite 
shallow brains can produce marvelously 
like canvases in this cult by going off at 
a new tangent from the beaten track. 

Twelve men of our own, some of 
whom receive undue attention thru their 
association with the rest, have been 
showing paintings and drawings in the 
rooms of the Beaux Arts Architects in 
Thirty-third street, and, like similar 
groups in recent years, have received the 
naine of “Independents.” Certainly there 
were more intetesting personalities here 
than one found at the Academy, and the 
bad lighting of the room was a pity, as 
many of the pictures were dependent on 
color perfectly seen for their best effects. 
Arthur B. Davies was the real giant 
present, tho, again, he is apparently in 
a stage of transition. He showed sixteen 
poetic and astonishingly individual works 
in oil and seven drawings, and, as usual, 
is appreciated only by the few. Rock- 
well Kent, a virile, open air spirit, is 
growing rapidly, and suggests possibili- 
ties of the healthiest kind for American 
art. George B. Luks, Maurice Prender- 
gast and Homer Boss have no progress 
to record. Glenn Coleman does well 
what Jerome Myers does supremely—the 
streets of New York. John Marin is 
slight, but rarely poor, while Alfred 
Maurer, John McPherson, Julius Golz 
and Guy Pene du Bois are second-class 
men in the movement so far. Marsden 
Hartley had some new suggestions of 
force in the matter of eliminating all the 
non-essentials, but the general impres- 
sion Of all the works except those of 
Davies and Kent was that the artists had 
little to offer beyond tricks of craftsman- 
ship as short cuts to effectiveness. 





84 
The Japan Society’s Exhibition 


.Nothing Occidental would so soothe 
the troubled spirit of the habitual exhi- 
bition visitor after the mental unrest in- 
duced by post-impressionism as the beau- 
tiful collection of old Japanese prints 
which will be on view in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Building until May 6. 

Here one can'‘see bare gray rooms 
with stone floors made satisfyingly beau- 
tiful without furniture of any kind, by 
the widely spaced treasures from the 
hands of nearly all the best masters of 
design for wood block printing. Moro- 
nobu, the great seventeenth century 
painter, first to design for the printer, 
is represented by four rare examples. 
By the founder of the Torii line, Kiyo- 
nobu, are some glorious examples of 
pure decoration—especially that print of 
the actor Hanya in a woman’s part seat- 
ed upon a tree in blossom. Here the 
darkened paper lends something to the 
effect. After colors were introduced by 
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Masanobu in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, and further developed by Haru- 
nobu after 1764, prints, while losing 


something in breadth, gained in intimate 
interest and were certainly still exquisite 
in the time of Kiyonaga, whose finest 
prints were done between 1780 and 1790. 
By Harunobu is a lovelv print of two 
lovers kissing in a palace, which seems to 
refute a statement often made that the 
kiss is unknownin Japan. The later mas- 
ters, Utamaro, Toyokuni, Hokusai and 
Hiroshige, are all represented, as well as 
many less well known to us, but all so 
good that only the presence of the very 
greatest puts them into a second class. 
New Yorkers have not before had such 
an opportunity for increasing familiar- 
ity with the splendid and steadying art 
of Japan in this form. 

Sd 


Black and White Work by 
Haskell 


Tt would be difficult to find a more ex- 
act antithesis to the works of Picasso 
and his like than is shown in the produc- 
tions of Ernest. Haskell. now at the Ber- 
lin Photo Company’s new gallery at 305 
Madison avenve. Haskell’s work takes 
vears of patient toil. and the result is cer- 
tainly beautv, even if the toil is occasion- 
ally too apparent. The shade of Whistler 
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disputes with the older Leonardo for the 
affection, of this artist, but it is good to 
see such love of the crafts that have 
black and white to work with in these 
days of the happy accidents magnified 
into works of art. There are etchings, 
monotypes, lithographs, drawings in pen 
and ink and silver point—portraits 
among them all, delicate and good. 
No such pen and ink work is to 
be seen nowadays except in the draw- 
ings of Herbert Crowley, who has a 
more original mind than Haskell, but 
who could not surpass his portraits of 
the great trees for faithfulness to detail 
combined with decorative verity. Crow- 
ley’s early works were reproduced in 
THE INDEPENDENT some years ago, and 
more recently the Review of Review's 
has rediscovered this little known gen- 
ius. Haskell’s delicate initials and deco- 
rations have also occasionally been seen 
before, but it is good to have another 
and more complete reminder that the 
best traditions are never entirely 
dropped from the art world. 


s 
~“Sculpture 


The growing interest in sculpture. 
especially in small pieces, has been 
marked by an increased output during 
the year, or possibly, to put it the other 
way around, the sculptors, always labor- 
ing under the difficulties of great ex- 
pense in putting their works into final 
bronze or marble, are increasingly work- 
ing in small sizes and asking our inter- 
est in the result. There is little to note 
here of any great attainment with . this 
increase in the number of works. Miss 
Eberle has the freest individuality and 
possibly Solon Borglum the strongest 
mastery among younger workers. Ches- 
ter Beach’s work is dangerously near 
prettiness. The most recent issue of. the 
Societv of Friends of the Medallion is a 
medal of St. Brandon, a Celtic voyager 
to the West of the sixth century, who 
came to a land very probably in the 
American hemisphere and whose person- 
ality has been imagined with warm in- 
terest in a vigorous design for the ob- 
verse, and the spiritual allegory of his 
life conveved in a reverse of great 
beauty and delicacy by the sculptor John 
Mowbray-Clarke. 
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A Boston Drama 


Not always need we confine ourselves 
to New York City in writing of Ameri- 
can plays. Certainly it: is always a de- 
light to happen upon an unexpected mas- 
terpiece in an out of the way picture 
shop, or a rare book in a village empor- 
ium. The lower price is not alone in pro- 
ducing its effect. So it is with the play- 
houses. In the case of the Castle Square 
in Boston one must remember, too, that 
here is a survival of the old-fashioned, 
overworked stock company. At that 
theater, in spite of its down-at-the-heel 
environment, Boston audiences of a type 
not looked for in houses where 50 cents 
rents an orchestra chair have for two 
months crowded two performances daily. 


The play is called, for some reason, . 


“The End of the Bridge.” It has for 


author a young woman, Miss Josephine 
C. Lincoln, a special student at Radcliffe 
College, and a pupil of Professor Baker. 
But all this, as also the fact that the au- 
thor won with her play a prize of $500 
offered by the “leading man” of the stock 
company, Mr. John Craig, is less signifi- 


cant than the piece itself. 

Like Augustus Thomas’s “As a Man 
Thinks,” which we reviewed last month, 
“The End. of the Bridge” has a physi- 
cian for its hero. This time, however, 
it is not a Jewish physician, but one who 
is chiefly remarkable for his intentness 
upon his work—which is a good work. 
His specialty is neurasthenia; and when 
one of his patients, a young woman of 
breeding, falls prey to the delusion that 
she must wed her physician, he gives up 
an unusual opportunity for professional 
advancement in order to save this case. 
This means marrying the lady, from a 
sense of duty purely professional. In 
due time he cures his patient, one may 
add. And, as this is an American play 
for an American audience, it goes with- 
out saying that he changes his mind 
about securing a separation: for must 
not it end happily and therefore roman- 
tically ? ' 

The theatricality of the play-making 
by Professor Baker’s pupil is partly dis- 
guised for us by the manner of the act- 
ing: admirably subdued and temperate. 
Mr. Craig as the unblinking, unsmiling 
physician was faintly reminiscent of Mr. 
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Gillette. Besides one or -two excelfent 
“situations,” the play offers a good bit of 
child-painting, and it is the waif whom 
the physician has befriended that ulti- 
mately brings benefactor-physician and 
patient-wife together. This child-part is 
excellently acted by a young woman 
whose age does not disqualify her from 
acting on the Massachusetts stage, where 
the child labor agitation has resulted in 
the framing of such strict legislation 
against the children of the stage that 
many of the more interesting recent 
plays—“The Blue Bird,” for example, 
and “The Piper,” this last a play by a 
native of Cambridge—cannot be present- 
ed in a Boston playhouse. There is no loss 
in the present instance, where a seven- 
teen-year-old acts thirteen to perfection. 
But it remains a little ludicrous that the 
most poetic of the year’s plavs, and 
Eugene Walter’s sincere, however cyni- 
cal, “Easiest Way,” should for one rea- 
son or another be excluded from Bos- 
ton ; while debasing musical comedy (so- 
called), and farces for which no excuse 
can be found in either art or reason, 
crowd the theaters there, and complete 
the vulgarizing of the population. 


a 
One More Dramatic Season 


Reviewing the dramatic year (strewn 
with wrecks and ruins) social comedy by 
American playwrights is what we miss. 
Adaptations of French drama we have 
had—arid no marked successes in this 
department unless one counts the light 
musical farce, “The Pink Lady”; tours 
by Herr Possart and Sarah Bernhardt ; 
revivals by William Gillette and Ethel 
Barrymore of their old _ triumphs; 
Shakespearean revivals by Marlowe and 
Sothern, and by Robert Mantell; a de- 
lightful play of the “reminiscent” sort, 
fragrant of the eighteenth century—Mr. 
Parker’s “Pomander Walk”; two re- 
vivals of “Vanity Fair” plays; “Chante- 
cler” in unbecoming English dress, 
and likewise “The Blue Bird”’— 
a New Theater triumph; “The Piper”— 
another success at the same playhouse, 
and likewise a piece of fantasy, poesy. 
and charm; imaginative plays in prose 
by the Americans, MacKaye and Knob- 
lauch—neither of them successful; a 
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AN AMUSING FARCE OF THE CONFIDENCE GAME: “GET-RICH-QUICK WALLINGFORD.” 


hybrid play of “Everywoman,” that 
pleases the public better than the critics, 
to whom it seems a hodge-podge—all 
these things and many more have been 
ours. But where has been the dose of 
satire which we chiefly need—intellec- 
tually, socially, morally? We have some 
of it, in most wholesome form, in Leo 
Ditrichstein’s adaptation of a German 
play, “The Concert”—in which the 
adapter himself plays the self-centered 
musician—but enough of adaptations! 
Our native dramatists seem to be 
too busy making imitations of imi- 
tations, and picture-plays (“Thais” 
—alleged to be “adapted” from Ana- 
tole France—is a case in point), to 
observe, record and criticise the life about 
them. It has been unfortunate that the 
New Theater enterprise was undertaken 
on a scale of great expectations: a small- 
er auditorium would not only have saved 
the founders very considerable losses, 
but might also have favored the produc- 
tion of just the kind of comedy of which 
we get too little in New York. It is dis- 
appointing that the New Theater should, 
this season, have encouraged unclassical 
revivals and spectacles rather than con- 
temporary plays of ideas. .When the new 


New Theater has been erected we shall 
see whether the stock of “intimate” com- 
edy cannot be boomed. 

The trouble is, however, that before 
you act plays you must write them—or 
get some one else to write them. It is 
their unspeakable crudity which im- 
presses us in most recent attempts at so- 
cial comedy on the American stage— 
next to the rareness with which it is at- 
tempted. Just as when our playwrights 
attempt so-called realism they attain 
mere sensationalism (as in “The Boss” 
and “The Deep Purple”), so in attempt- 
ing comedy they arrive at something a lit- 
tle short of farce. Farce may have been 
far from their intent, but nimble actors 
will play comedy in that key to save it 
from catastrophe. So it is with that new 
play by a new dramatist: Harry James 
Smith’s “Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh.” 

His play is, indeed, a satire upon snob- 
bishness, vulgarity and hypocrisy; also 
a satire upon a woman ashamed of her 
past—or, rather, of the source of her 
millions—and upon the shallow folk 
with whom she comes into contact. One 
cannot altogether blame the lady herself, 
for Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh’s father was 
old Jim Sayles, patent medicine king of 
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Missionary Loop, Indiana. Mrs. Bump- 
stead-Leigh has done wonders with her 
mother (Mrs. De Salle now) and sister, 
and imposes on Long Island swells with 
her English graces and hyphenated name. 
If she is ultimately “exposed” as a social 
adventuress, this is not by any outsider, 
but by her sister, who can no longer live 
a lie. She has taken in Pete Swallow, a 
tombstone salesman, formerly of Mis- 
sionary Loop (and her lover) ; but her 
own sister’s honesty is too much for her. 
Even so, her sister’s honesty is turned to 
excellent account; it proves unquestion- 
ably the best policy. 

The defects of Mr. Smith’s piece are 
obvious; he has produced a magazine 
story in dialog form rather than a play; 
his play ts thin and its machinery creaks ; 
the characters all indulge in speeches of 
inordinate length. Mr. Smith is the 
“sifted amateur” rather than a real play- 
wright. Yet “Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh” is 
uncommonly fortunate in its interpre- 
ters: chief among whom are Mrs, Fiske 
and Mr. Dixey. Significance it has not 
except that thru the acting of it (not- 


withstanding occasional overacting) is 


demonstrated the sufficiency of our 
actors—if Mr. Smith or someone else 
would only give them something worth 
doing. 

Our disappointment in such a play as 
this is not due to our taking pleasure 
only in “strong” plays. We did not fai! 
to enjoy “The Concert”—and we should 
probably have enjoyed the fantastic 
“vehicle” for David Warfield, “The Re- 


turn of Peter Grimm,” had it conde- 
scended to visit New York. We 
enjoyed May Irwin in George Ade, 
last season—or was it the season before? 
Nor do we frown when a competent 
company acts the Chester-Cohan play of 
confidence-gamesters ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford”: an excellent example of 
what Mr. Eaton calls the “comedy of 
bad manners,” frankly “low-brow” and 
unpretending. Yet one would like to 
see our aspiring playwrights successful 
in writing what they try to write—as 
successful in their line as Mr. Cohan is 
in his. “Then the play took a drop into 
farce, and there it remained until the 
end.” That is a common sentence in 
dramatic criticism nowadays. The last 
time it was used some one was discussing 
the play with which Grace George 
opened The Playhouse—a new theater 
of uptown New York, under the Brady 
management. The piece was “Sauce for 
the Goose,” by Geraldine Bonner and 
Hutcheson Boyd. But it really is not 
worth discussing; it is only another 
Dumas fils play, more than twenty years 
after. And it too is neither fish nor flesh. 

True social comedy is not so possible 
in our times as it was in Moliére’s, you 
will say. Yet our life is full enough of 
tears and laughter. The absurdity of it 
is frankly conceded. It is, you say, more 
than ever complicated; and one can’t 
expect to have dramatists who will sum 
it all up in a few acts. But we are not 
so complicated as you like to think. 


New York Cry. 


Do It Now 


BY MAURICE BROWNE 


THREE crows sat in a withered tree, 
(Rain and storm and windy weather) 
And up spake the eldest of the three: 
“Lying yonder what do I see? 

“Ah! The rich red flesh and the eyes for me.” 
(Soonest begun is soonest ended). 


Then up spake the second carrion crow, 
(Rain and storm and windy weather), 
“For me the skin and the skull. I know 
Chere’ll be little left when away I go.” 
(Soonest begun is soonest ended). 


Then up spake the youngest; he was small, 
(Rain and storm and windy weather) 
And a novice at such fine festival: 

“Aha! the bones are the best of all.” 
(Soonest begun is soonest ended). 


But a kite came up and chased them away, 
(Rain and storm and windy weather), 
And he feasted long and he feasted gay, 
And he chuckled : “There’s none to say me nay” ; 
And he left not a scrap at the close of day. 
(Soonest begun is soonest ended). 


Easton, Pa. 





Perpetual Endowments: ‘Taxation 
Without Representation 


BY THOMAS C. HALL, D.D. 


Proressor oF CuristiAn EtuHics 1n UNion THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


T should be fairly faced by thoughtful 
| persons that all endowments are 
taxation of the community without 
representation. Interest must be earned 
by somebody, and in the last analysis the 
community pays the sums that go to all 
endowed institutions. 

The man of wealth who dies and 
leaves his fortune to some college or 
church leaves as a matter of fact only 
the legal right of entrance upon some 
industrial opportunity, for which then 
the worker pays in perpetuity a percent- 
age of his earnings to the college or 
church. It may be land, or a railroad, or 
a mine or an organized industrial enter- 
prise, but whatever it may be neither the 
testator nor the college or ¢hurch pro- 
duces the wealth that is paid over year 
by year; living hands must earn it, and 
what is paid over is thus a tax upon the 
living dictated by the dead. 

As long as the man of wealth is living 
the returns he gets cannot always be 
strictly divided between the wages of 
service and the wages of ownership. 
But it is obvious that the dead can no 
longer earn, and that the interest of en- 
dowments cannot come out of the earn- 
ings of service on the part of the dead; 
they must come out of ownership, or 
rather as the price the owners pay for 
entrance upon the industrial opportunity 
owned now in so far by the inheriting 
church or college. 

When a family inherits the same thing 
is true, but the issue is complicated by 
the fact that family inheritance may in- 
clude farther service of supervision and 
management. Whereas endowments 
must generally by law be invested in 
such securities as preclude management 
by the trustees. 

Once the real significance of endow- 
ments is grasped there arise a multitude 
of most difficult social, economic and 
ethical questions. The English Parliament 
has recognized in its interference with 
endowments the superior claim of the 
needs of an existing generation over the 
wishes of the dead. And in times of rev- 
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olution the claims of ownership have 
been entirely pushed aside. But this gen- 
eration is not yet ready to deny private 
ownership of the industrial opportunity 
nor to dispute the right to hand down 
that ownership under legal forms. Vari- 
ous statutes, however, in our own land 
limit the amounts, and prescribe the con- 
ditions under which, churches and be- 
nevolent associations may inherit. How 
much property an educational body may 
hold is generally signified in the charter, 
which is thus only a legislative right. 
But we are going to face evils and difi- 
culties in this country before long whose 
magnitude it is now hard to guess, but 
against which the present restrictions 
and safeguards of inheritance are pat- 
ently insufficient. 

For instance, in New York City 
churches and educational institutions 
pay no taxes, save special assessments 
for improvement purposes, and in the 
course of time church sites have become 
enormously valuable. All members of 
the community have created by co-oper- 
ative living together those values. No 
doubt the institutions have also helped 
materially in this process. But Jew and 
Gentile, Protestant and Roman Catholic 
have all worked for the raising of the 
site value, and then the church perhaps 
sells its property. It would surely be 
obviously only justice if a portion of the 
increment, earned in common, be dis- 
tributed among the other earners—i. e. 
the community. 

It is not correct to speak of “unearned 
increment.” Any institutions that the 
community has freed from taxation 
must be assumed to be “earning,” i. ¢. 
adding to the product of the commun- 
ity’s labors. The distribution of all earn- 
ings is mere guesswork, and is dictated 
by social expediency. As educational in- 
stitutions, including churches, do not 
“earn” in the shape of wringing material 
returns from the industrial opportuni- 
ties, the community has generously freed 
them from taxation, but when they sell 
the land which the community has co- 
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operated with them to render valuable, 
then surely is the time when the real re- 
lationship between them and the com- 
munity might be realized in rendering 
back this increment, in part at least, to 
the co-operating community. 

Moreover, as the true nature of en- 
dowment becomes recognized, surely the 
feeling will deepen that the only justifi- 
cation for taxation without representa- 
tion is the indisputable character of the 
communal service - rendered. And _ that 
when any institution, church or endowed 
school ceases to be commonly serviceable 
the moral obligation to continue the sup- 
port also ceases. We shall thus see rising 
a demand for close communal super- 
vision of all endowments, and that ali 
testamentary restrictions will be, if 
necessary, brushed aside should they in- 
terfere with communal rights. Thus the 
equity of the treatment of the Lenox and 
Astor Library legacies becomes appar- 
ent 

It may be argued that it is socially un- 
desirable to discourage large bequests by 
suggesting the possible setting aside of 
the testator’s wishes. But, on the other 
hand, the undoubted popularity of inheri- 
tance taxation suggests the time when 
the community will take the industrial 
opportunity so much into its own hands 
that it will become substantially inde- 
pendent of such bequests. Thus already 
the West is assuming the responsibility 
of education, so largelv still in the East 
dependent upon the wishes of the dead. 
And in Europe the practical confiscation 
of church propertv in France has been 
recognized as on the whole socially jus- 
tifiable. The very existence of property 
values depends upon social organization. 
and expediency has been the organizing 
motive in protecting non-revenue pro- 
ducing educational and cultural institu- 
tions. To extend or withhold _ this 
Protection can then only rest finally upon 
the same social expediencv. 

Again this fundamental principle has 
been most luminously set forth by the 
action of the English Parliament in the 
matter of the “Wee Frees” of Scotland, 
in which case a Parliamentary commis- 
sion deprived a small church body of 
larce property, assigned to it by the 
highest legal authority of the land, on 
the general ground of social equity. For 
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the point most worthy here of attention 
is that there was no attempt made to of- 
ficially set aside the law, but only the 
outcome of the law. ° 

All right of taxation is a constant as- 
sertion of over-lordship. When the 
Commons of England secured for itself 
the right of determining taxation, the 
communal over-lordship passed in reality 
from the King and Lords to its keeping. 
And the veto bill now before Parliament 
is the logical outcome of the Budget. 
Hence also taxation involves the power 
to destroy, and this power can only be 
controlled by ethical considerations. 

Ecclesiastical establishments every- 
where are being now subjected to close 
and sometimes hostile criticism. Should 
at any time the community become con- 
vinced that any institution, whether 
educational or ecclesiastical, has ceased 
to be communally useful, the weapon 
for its destruction is ready at hand. Ex- 
emption from taxation has fostered 
them, taxation can as readily destroy 
them. Nor can any serious defense of 
such endowed establishments be made, 
other than a clear and convincing dem- 
onstration of the social unwisdom of 
such destruction, and that unwisdom can 
only be established by proving the social 
service of the institution. 

Hence the frank recognition of the 
real character of all endowments should 
open our eyes to the moral obligation 
resting upon all endowment institutions 
to “earn their bread and butter,” bv 
actually serving their generation in the 
full consciousness that they are actually 
supported, not by the past, but by the 
present. Cultured arrogance has in the 
institutional past regarded endowments 
as in some sense private property’ held 
independently of the communal will and 
even well-being. No such attitude can 
be long tolerated. 

Moreover, a still wider basis than that 
of class possession is bound to influence 
men’s thought. Churches and educa- 
tional institutions, rightly or wrongly, 
are coming under the suspicion that thev 
are the expression of a purely class 
spirit. The men whom Dwight L. Moody 
knew as the “tin-pail brigade” feel con- 
stantly more than ever estranged from 
the average prosperous church or col- 
lege, and as soon as they recognize the 
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inner meaning of all endowments, this 
support will prejudice rather than at- 
tract them; for they will feel that the 
whole community is taxed to maintain 
a class point of view. Nor will it be a 
sufficient defense to plead that poor 
men’s sons can go to such a college or 
poor men be welcome to the church. 
The only way then is for endowed in- 
stitutions to try, at least, to be widely 
catholic in their service of the whole 
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community, and to realize that the su; 

port comes from the living hands cf 
present workers, who by their mainte- 
nance of the present system consent t) 
taxation without representation, but th:t 
an intelligent community will not lone 
permit any obviously useless institutio. 
to exact year by year a toll, no mattcr 
what legal tradition may have to be sit 
aside in order to stop such an injustice 


New York City. 
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The Dismissal of Professor Banks 


BY JAMES W. GARNER, Pb.D. 


[We are especially glad to print this letter to Tue INDEPENDENT from the Professor of 


Political Science of the University of Illinois. 


The author is not only one of the most dis- 


tinguished economists of America, but he is as loyal a Southerner as Professor Banks, 
whose recent ‘dismissal from the University of Florida is a disgrace to the university and the 


State.—EbirTor.] 


S a Southerner, born and reared in 
A the lower South, I want to en- 
dorse unqualifiedly the spirit of 
your recent editorial on the suppression 
of free speech in connection with the 
enforced resignation of Dr. E: M. Banks 
from the University of Florida. That a 
university professor with the high char- 
acter and accomplishments of Dr. Banks 
should, in this enlightened age and coun- 
try, be compelled by the pressure of local 
public opinion to resign his chair on ac- 
count of his views on secession and State 
sovereignty seems almost incredible. 
What a miserable spectacle the case pre- 
sents! What must be the judgment of 
the outside world concerning a condition 
of civilization in which such narrowness 
and intolerance exist? It is difficult to 
believe that any considerable proportion 
of the intelligent and fair-minded people 
of Florida really approve of such a 
wrong. 

The man who claims the credit for 
driving Professor Banks from the uni- 
versity is the same person who recently, 
as a member of the Florida Legislature. 
threatened impeachment proceedings 
against Governor Gilchrist for recom- 
mending that Lincoln’s birthday be made 
a holiday in the State, and thus com- 
pelled him to withdraw the recommenda- 
tion. He belongs to the class of small 
politicians with which parts of the South 


are still unhappily afflicted, whose chicf 
stock in trade is their ability to exploit 
the negro question and the issue of white 
supremacy, which, as everybody but 
themselves knows, is no longer a real 
issue. Happily with each passing year 
the number of ‘Southern politicians who 
live on dead issues and whose methods 
consist in appealing to the passions and 
prejudices of the past is growing smaller 
and the time is not distant when they 


will be without followers. 


The people of Florida will no doubt be 
able to find men for their university pro- 
fessorships who believe or who profess 
to believe in the sovereignty of the States 
and who will be ready as occasion re- 
quires to defend the constitutional and 
moral right of secession, but it will be 
a sad day for the State when the an- 
nouncement goes forth that no others 
will be tolerated. Dr. Banks is right and 
THE INDEPENDENT is right in saying that 
the South is becoming more tolerant of 
discussion, more liberal in its economic 
and political thinking and more national 
in its views of public policy, and Senator 
Beard and his kind can no more prevent 
advance along these lines than thev can 
turn back the clock of ages or reverse 
the downward flow of the Mississippi 
Such petty and shameful treatment as 
has heen accorded Professor Banks wil! 
only hasten the movement. 

Ursana, Itt. 
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Seven Peace Books 


Now that at last the peace movement 
is entering practical politics, and Prime 
Ministers and Presidents vie with the 
peace advocates in their espousal of the 
cause, we may expect a continually in- 
creasing volume of literature on the sub- 
ject. ‘Tho the best thought on peace is 
still to be found in stray pamphlets and 
fugitive articles in the magazines, much 
material of permanent value is now get- 
ting into book form. 

The most important indictment of war 
since de Bloch’s “Future of War” and 
Jordan’s “The Blood of the Nation” is 
Mr. Angell’s The Great Illusion,’ a re- 
production and enlargement of the au- 
thor’s ‘‘Europe’s Optical Delusion,” pub- 
lished last. year. This book has already 
created a sensation in Europe. Its main 
thesis is that “military and_ political 
power give a nation no commercial ad- 
vantage; that it is an economic impossi- 
bility for one nation to seize or destroy 
the wealth of another or for one-nation 
to enrich itself by subjecting another.” 
This is so because “wealth in the eco- 
nomically civilized world is founded on 
credit and commercial contract. If these 
are tampered with the credit- 
depending wealth not only vanishes, thus 
giving the conqueror nothing for his con- 
quest, but in its collapse involves the con- 
queror ; so that if conquest is not to in- 
jure the conqueror, he must scrupulously 
respect the enemy’s property, in which 
case conquest becomes economically fu- 
tile.” If the author means by this that 
wars nowadays are always an economic 
drain on the conqueror as well as the 
conquered, history both ancient and mod- 
ern will bear him out. If he means also 
that the conqueror gains no economic 
advantage in the sense he did when in 
olden times he demanded tribute from 
the conquered, pillaged their property 
and captured their wives, we shall still 
pick no quarrel with him. But when he 
urges that these economic facts “may be 
utilized for the solution of the armament 
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difficulty on at present untried lines,” he 
is led away by the lure of his theory. 
The one thing that nations calculate last 
before going into war is the cost. The 
fear of footing the bills plays little part 
in the prevention either of war or of 
armed peace, which is about as bad. Tho 
the book is the best treatise yet written 
on the economic aspect of war, it has 
been much overrated and will scarcely 
revolutionize international relations. 

The next three volumes before us 
present most alluringly the general argu- 
ments for peace. All have skilfully 
made use of the latest available material 
on the subject—of which there is a sur- 
prisingly large amount—and all are to 
be recommended to the general reader 
as well as to the specialist. Mr. Lynch’s 
volume* is the most readable, the most 
fervid and persuasive of the three. No- 
body in the United States today is more 
indefatigable in spreading the peace 
gospel than Mr. Lynch, whether from. 
the pulpit, platform or editorial desk. 
His book fully covers the Hague courts 
and conferences, arbitration and the 
other actions of the governments looking 
toward the substitution. of law for war. 
It is especially good in its treatment of 
the indirect but none the less powerful 
world forces that are today binding the 
nations together and making the world 
a brotherhood as well as a neighborhood. 
“The whole trouble has been,” says the 
author, “that we have been living under 
two standards of ethics—Christian for 
individuals, pagan for groups, com- 
munities and nations. But there 
is no such thing as a double standard of 
ethics in the kingdom of God.” We 
especially recommend this prophetic vol- 
ume to Christian ministers and to stu- 
dents in American colleges and universi- 
ties, while the peace societies should dis- 
tribute it by the thousands. 

General Chittenden’s volume*® is an- 
other one of the signs of the times that 





THe Peace Proprem. By Frederick Lynch. With 
an Introduction by Andrew Carnegie New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 


*War orn Peace. A Present Duty anp a Future 
Hore. By Hiram M. Chittenden, Brigadier-General 
U. S. A. Retired. Chicago: A. C. McClurg. $1. 
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militarism is losing its pristine grip on 
the world. Here is a graduate of West 
Point, a professional soldier of the high- 
est rank, arguing for peace with the zeal 
of a Tolstoy and the candor of a scien- 
tist. The book is written in a forceful 
style and seldom have the arguments 
drawn from ethics, biology and econom- 
ics been presented more clearly and 
. cogently. 

M. Novicow’s brief volume* is more 
of a criticism of the militarists than a 
- constructive plea for peace thru world 
organization. It shows, however, a 
thoro familiarity with the most modern 
phases of the question. Tho it emphasizes 
more than the other books under review 
the sociological aspects of peace, it will 
not prove so valuable to the general 
reader as the essays of Mr. Lynch or 
General Chittenden. 

The Geneva arbitration case of 1872 
between England and the United States 
which settled the Alabama claims is 
probably the most famous arbitral case 
in history. It is most fortunate, there- 
fore, that Mr. Frank W. Hackett, one of 
the American secretaries in the case, has 
now published his Reminiscences® of this 
most memorable dispute. The volume is 
written in a fascinating style, just discur- 
sive enough to give charm without dis- 
tracting the mind from the thread of the 
narrative. It completely covers the 
whole case and should remain hereafter 
the authority on the subject. The author 
has included much valuable material 
hitherto unpublished. We wish we had 
the space to review this volume at length. 
All we can say is that it will entertain 
the general reader and instruct the inter- 
national lawyer and peace advocate. 

Of the two final volumes under review, 
one is written by a capitalist and the 
other by a socialist. While it is an en- 
couraging sign for a business man to 
take the time to write a book of an ideal- 
istic nature, we are compelled to say that 
Mr. Stillwell® shows no evidence of any 





*War anv Its Attsecep Benerits. By J. Novicow. 
Vice-president of the Iniernational Institute of Soci- 
ology. Translated by Thomas Seltser. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $r. 

SREMINISCENCES OF THE GENEVA TRIBUNAL OF ArBI- 
TRATION. By Frank Warren Hackett. Boston: Hough- 
ton Miffiin Co. $2. 

SUniversat Peace: War Is Mesmerism. By Arthur 
Edward Stillwell, New York: The Rankers Publish- 
ing Co. $2. 
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special acquaintance with the pea: 
movement or its literature, tho his hea.‘ 
is undoubtedly in the right place. We 
found a printed slip inserted in the fi. 
leaf in which it is claimed that his voi- 
ume is “quaint, humorous, bizarre, cui- 
ting, stinging, uplifting, noble, prophetic, 
grim, gentle, profound, worldly wise, 
deeply religious, and one of the most 
readable books ever published.” In our 
opinion none of these adjectives are apt. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick’s volume’ is an im- 
passioned appeal to workingmen to quit 
going to war for the benefit of the capi- 
talists. Written in sentences of one 
paragraph and words of one syllable, and 
italicized with all the screeching type of 
a Hearst editorial, it curses and satirizes 
the capitalists with a vigor and vehe- 
mence that has seldom been surpassed in 
all incendiary literature. Take, for ex- 
ample, the: following appeal to working- 
men. The whole book is written in the 
same key: 


“In going to war I must work like a horse 
and be as poor as a mouse, must be as humble 
as a toad, as meek as a sheep and obey like a 
dog; I must fight like a tiger, be as cruel as a 
shark, bear burdens like a mule and eat stale 
food like a half-starved wolf; for fifteen or 
twenty dollars a month I must turn against 
my own working class and thus make an ass 
and a cat’s-paw of myself; and after the war 
I should be socially despised and snubbed as 
a sucker and a cur by the same distinguished 
‘leading citizens’ who wheedled me to war 
and afterward gave me the horse-laugh; and 
thus I should feel like a monkey and look 
like a plucked goose in January.” 

In addition to hundreds of sentences 
like the above, the volume abounds with 
a choice lot of “photographs of hell,” 
which the author calls descriptions of 
battle scenes. Despite all these picturesque 
luridities, the volume shows evidence of 
much study and research, and certainly 
makes interesting reading. It is a ques- 
tion whether any book of this kind does 
more good or harm. Of course, no 
arraignment of war can be too strong 
on the moral side. On the other hand, a 
venomous class appeal founded on 4 
pseudo-scientific argument is scarcely the 
quickest way to bring about eternal 
peace. 





™War—Wuat For? By George R. Kirkpatrici 
Published by the author, West Lafayette, Ohio. $1.20 
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The World a Spiritual System. By James 
H. Snowden. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


The Basal Beliefs of Christianity. By James 
H. Snowden. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50. 

Amid the multitude of volumes now 
appearing on philosophical and religious 
subjects, these two stand out distinctly 
on account of their clear and readable 
style and their well-defined point of 
view. Both are decidedly orthodox and 
very much in earnest, but they are alto- 
gether free from intolerance and dispu- 
tatiousness. The editor of the Presby- 
terian Banner knows how to talk in a 
straight line, and to make his meaning 
plain enough for any attentive reader. 
The first of these volumes has a double 
usefulness; it is not only an exposition 
of the author’s own philosophy, theistic 
idealism, but ‘also may serve, like Paul- 
sen’s larger work, for an introduction to 
the subject of metaphysics in general, be- 
cause of its concise classification of the 
various systems. It is better for this pur- 
pose than the histories of philosophy 
commonly employed, for the beginner 
using these is apt to get entangled on 
the start with Thales and Heraclitus and 
never get free from them. The most 
important books for further reading are 
briefly and sanely characterized at the 
end. Dr. Snowden begins by recogniz- 
ing three steps in the approach to reality 
—the plain man’s world,.the scientist’s 
world and the metaphysician’s world. The 
distinguishing mark of the plain man is 
that he lives in the phenomenal world or 
world of appearances. To him things 
are substantially what they appear to be. 
The scientist goes one step farther. He 
reduces the world of the senses to a 
world of matter and motion. He knows 
that “every breath he draws alters the 
level of the Atlantic, and that when he 
picks up the pebble he changes the posi- 
tion of every star in the sky.” The meta- 
physician makes another advance. and 
leaves proximate causes for ultimate 
ones. The idealist goes farthest of all. 
“He breaks down the very framework of 
space and time in which the world is con- 
tained and withdraws it into the mind.” 
The world is the mind of God except 
for the subordinate creations of His 
inind, the varying personalities of men 


and beasts. In the human soul for the 
first time individuality is attained. It is 
simple, subject to growth, law and habit, 
self determining, and teleological Dr. 
Snowden sees the proof of God in evo- 
lution, which to him is “not simply a tale 
of battle, but is also a love story.” “The 
world is the phenomenon of God.” God 
is the infinite mind outside and inside of 
everything. Phenomenal ‘evil certainly 
exists, but fundamentally there is but 
little and what there is is necessary as a 
foundation for further good. The ideal- 
istic monism which Dr. Snowden ex- 
pounds is the official philosophy of the 
day, the dominant creed of university 
metaphysicians here and abroad. He is 
untouched by pragmatic criticism and 
undisturbed by neo-realism. His Basal 
Beliefs also sticks close to the estab- 
lished creeds, closer perhaps than current 
teaching in the theological seminaries, 
and it shows no scars from the present 
fierce conflicts over the personality of 
Christ and the validity of His ethics. 
& 
Howard’s End. By E. M. Forster. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 

A house is the central figure of How- 
ard’s End. Not a family, but the home 
of a race, and its singular dominance 
and triumph at the end are sinister pecu- 
liarities of a very original book. Two 
families of different temperaments, 
ideals and tastes are brought together at 
Howard’s End, the old home of Mrs. 
Wilcox. The Wilcoxes are of the mas- 
terful sort, “practical people,’ they 
would have described themselves; “keen 
on all games,” business being their 
favorite and most profitable one. They 
are the sort of people who naturally 
attach automobiles, rich food, expensive 
clothes ; who take the goods of life, but 
are skeptical of its good. They are very 
like their diamonds, hard and cold and 
clear. The other family, of two sisters 
and a brother, are of another world. 
The Schlegels have opal characteristics, 
that shift and change with circumstance. 
They care for art and literature and 
music with a passion most perplexing to 
the Wilcox mind. Helen is brilliant and 
beautiful and neurasthenic; Tibby, the 
type of the Oxonian cultured away from 
life, or any sympathy with its coarser 
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aspects, and pretty nearly all its aspects 
are coarse to the Tibby kind of esthete 
and collegian. Margaret is a lovable 
dreamer. But she alone has any ability 
to connect her thinking with the Wilcox 
activities, which run on like machines, 
quite remorseless, unconscious and effi- 
cient. In their grinding they destroy a 
young clerk and with him Helen, whose 
indignant sympathy is wont to make her 
a little mad. Margaret strives to make 
her husband see his inconsistency in con- 
demning and driving away Helen for 
the same offense for which she, his wife, 
had forgiven him. But the Wilcox world 
holds to the double standard of morals 
for men and women, with stupid insist- 
ence that it must be, for the “sake of 
society.” The conflict between the frank 
materialism of business and the unbal- 
anced idealism of modern culture results 
in disaster to everybody, altho the novel 
leaves Margaret picking up the frag- 
ments of shattered lives and patiently 
piecing them together, in the quiet and 
seclusion of Howard’s End. “Only con- 
nect! That was the whole of her ser- 
mon. Only connect the prose and the 
passion and both will be exalted.” Mr. 
Forster has a rare mastery of dialog, of 
character drawing, and, of the action and 
reaction of character upon circumstance. 


& 

Edison: His Life and Inventions. 
Dyer and T. C. Martin. 
per & Brothers. $4. 

To a man writing his autobiography 
there must come many temptations to 
emphasize his glorious deeds, and to rele- 
gate into obscurity the less desirable fea- 
tures of his life. Similar must be the 
predicament of the biographer of a man 
who is still living. The life of Thomas 

Alva Edison, however, seems to be an 

exception. If we accept the testimony 

of his biographers—and apparently there 
is no reason to the contrary—there has 
been nothing in his career that cannot 
stand the light of scrutiny. In fact, 
from the testimony given, we are in- 
clined to believe him to be a model man 
in all respects. The portrait here given 
of him is that of “a plain, easy-going, 
placid American, a good citizen, 

a good family man. absolutely moral, 

temperate in all things, and of great 

charitableness toward all mankind.” 


By E. L. 
New York: Har- 
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And what more can be expected? Bu 
the world is interested in him as an in 
ventor. And an inventor he has provec 
himself to be from boyhood, from “hi 
petticoat days, when he collected goos: 
eggs and tried to hatch them out by sit- 
ting on them himself.” In these two 
volumes is contained the life story—in 
complete, of course—of Mr. Edison 
whose inventions are netting the indus- 
tries of the United States the gross 
annual income of over $1,000,000,000. 
Supplemented with an extensive appen- 
dix, in which cuts and illustrations of the 
principal inventions are given, and en- 
livened with autobiographical sketches, 
the work is intensely interesting. Its 
omission of workshop and laboratory 
expressions, and its adoption of terms 
common to all readers, remove it from 
the technical class, thus making it pleas- 
ant as well as instructive reading. 


a 
Literary Notes 


....Speculum Anime (Longmans) contains 
four short devotional addresses given by Prof. 
Inge in the chapel of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, in January of this year. They 
are deeply theological as. well as truly devo- 
tional. 


....Truths, Talks with a Boy Concerning 
Himself, by E. B. Lowry, M.D. (Chicago: 
Forbes & Co.; 50 cents), is just what such a 
book ought to be, clear, frank and decent in 
its explanation of the main facts of sexual 
life, not vague and hysterical like so many 
books of this kind. 


....Dr. J. Paterson-Smyth, who has written 
several popular aids to Bible study, has just 
published a book of addresses on The Gospel 
of the Hereafter (Revell; $1), in which he 
draws from the Bible, nature and literature 
various helpful teachings and intimations in 
regard to the future of the soul. 


.... The Executive Committee of the World’s 
Sunday School Association has, thru its chair- 
man, E. K: Warren, of Chicago, issued a large 
volume containing the reports and addresses 
on World Wide Sunday School Work, present 
ed at the sixth convention, held in Washington 
last May. 


....The father of the “Hicksites” has been 
too little known and quite generally misunder 
stood. To dispel the erroneous estimate eithe 
of sainthood or of malevolence, Mr. Henr: 
W. Wilbur has written a sympathetic study of 
The Life and Labors of Elias Hicks, base‘ 
largely on Hicks’s own writings. 
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....William Winter as a travel writer com- 
mands the same delicacy and sentiment which 
are his as critic and poet. Next month Moffat, 
Yard & Co. will publish the first complete 
collection of his articles about Scotland, Over 
the Border. 
thor’s book on “Shakespeare’s England,” and 
“Gray Days and Gold.” 


....The thoughtful reader will enjoy much 
of the rhapsodic glorification of nature, em- 
bodied in The Silences of ‘the Moon (John 
Lane; $1.50), three essays by Henry Law 
Webb. As a religion his nature-worship is 
rather indefinite and lacking in vitality, but as 
a source of rapturous joy in the world’s real- 
ities it is to be highly commended. 


....The America Press will shortly publish 
the third volume of Pioneer Priests of North 
America, by the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S. J., 
Editor-in-Chief of America. The first two 
volumes of this valuable historical contribu- 
tion are stirring accounts of the carcers of a 
group of heroes and martyrs, whose life 
work it was well worth while to rescue from 
obscurity. 


.«.sL.wo books in neat gingham dresses 
come to our table, Everyday Desserts and 
veryday Dinners, by Olive Green, volumes 
IX and X, in Putnam’s Homemaker Series 
($1 each), containing sensible family menus 
and a large number of well-tested recipes, 
simple enough to be within the range of the 
ordinary household cook. They are appetiz- 
ing reading. 


....The merits and demerits of Universal- 
ism*as compared with orthodoxy are very 
ably set forth in the discussions contained in 
a little volume entitled The Problem of Hu- 
man Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will 
(The Murray Press, Boston). Dr. Abbott 
and Mr. Waterhouse are leaders in the attack, 
and Prof. Tousey sturdily defends the Uni- 
versalist position. 


....Prof.-A. T. Robertson has written an 
exhaustive study of the life of John the Bap- 
tist, whom he prefers to call John the Loyal 
(Scribners; $1.25). Every reference to the 
subject in early Christian literature is care- 
fully examined and made to yield something 
for either the background or the delineation of 
John’s life. The book is scholarly, but the 
author’s view of the sources makes it neces- 
sary to use his results with caution. 


....From Charles Scribner’s Sons, import- 
ers, we receive the Old Curiosity Shop in two 
volumes; Great Expectations; Dombey and 
Son (two volumes); Martin Chusslewit (two 
volumes), and 4 Tale of Two Cities. This 
is Chapman & Hall’s pleasantly printed and 
comfortably paged Centénary Edition of 
Dickens. The illustrations are those of 
George Cattermole, Samuel Williams, Daniel 


It will be uniform with the au-. 
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Maclise, Marcus Stone and Phiz, and they are 
reproduced in line cuts which come as a 
pleasant relief from the sophistications of 
twentieth century picture making. 


...-A writer in the English Book Monthly 
says that Canadians are large book buyers. 
Reading is, in a new country of great distan- 
ces, a diversion of no mean importance, and 
library facilities are not of the best. Dick- 
ens, this article continues, remains the favor- 
ite author of the Canadian people. The cir- 
culating -libraries state that English authors 
are favored by Canadians; booksellers, on the 
other hand, report that American fiction sells 
better than British, and ascribe this fact to 
the more interesting exterior of novels pub- 
lished in the States. 


....Robert Schauffler is the Boswell of Gus- 
tav Frenssen, whose Klaus Hinrich Bass has 
recently been published in English translation 
by the Macmillans. Mr. Schauffler contrib- 
utes an article to The Bookman in which he 
quotes the German’s account of his method: 
“T work slowly, and most: of the time it hurts,” 
says Frenssen. “My natural style is short, 
epigrammatic and a little jerky, like the Dith- 
marschen themselves.” In the next sentence, 
however, the novelist adds: “We are heavy 
people, my wife and I. It comes I suppose 
from living in a low, lonely land, where peo- 
ple have always been poor and anxious and 
suspicious and melancholy.” 


....The publication of plays presented on 
the American stage is coming to be a matter 
of course where the play is capable of in- 
spiring even a minor degree of enthusiasm. 
So it is with Mrs. Mary Austin’s Arrow 
Maker, recently presented at the New Theater 
and now announced for publication by Duf- 
field. The new edition of Maeterlinck’s 
Blue Bird contains the sixth act recently 
added to that charming play (Dodd, Mead). 
Granville Barker has arranged with Mitchell 
Kennerley for the American publication of all 
his work, past, present and future. The first 
volume will be Three Plays, containing 
“Waste,” “The Marrying of Ann: Leete” and 
“The Voysey Inheritance.” 


....Perhaps our novelists would do well 
to heed the public’s growing appreciation of 
what one may term warranted romance—the 
romance of more or less unadulterated history. 
There is even a growing tendency to create a 
hybrid kind of literature which one may qual- 
ify as the fictional biography rather than the 


historical novel. In this department “belongs 
Edna Worthley Underwood’s Book of Dear 
Dead Women. One of Napoleon’s loves and 
other near-historical ladies tell their stories 
most charmingly, in spite of the depressing 
title they labor under (Little, Brown; $1.25). 
From the Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind., 
we receive Joseph Haydn: The Story of His 
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Life, translated from the German of Franz 
von Seeburg by the Rev. J. M. Toohey ($1.25) 
—another example of the bastard genre of 
romanticized biography. 


...eThe prominence given to mental healing 
in recent years and the attempts that have 
been made to understand its laws and define 
its applications have paved the way for a cor- 
dial reception to such a book as that ot Pres- 
ident George B: Cutten on Three Thousand 
Years of Mental Healing (Scribners; $1.50). 
While Mr. Cutten has not consulted original 
sources or sought to write an exhaustive 
work, he has, however, brought together and 
put into a very readable form a large amount 
of instructive material on healers and their 
history, charms, amulets, and relics, mesmer- 
ism, faith cure, and all forms of mental thera- 
peutics from the early days of Babylon to the 
recent excitement over the Emmanuel move- 
ment. 


.-..From now on one may expect to hear 
much more frequent discussion of that thread- 
bare question, Do you prefer Dickens or 
Thackeray? This topic of conversation and 
newspaper writing is guaranteed good for the 
years 1911 and 1912—the centenary years of 
the gentlemen named. The novelist William 
de Morgan owes allegiance to the former. 
“My earliest literary recollection is the alpha- 
bet,” he writes in the London Daily Mail, 
“my next, I should say, Charles Dickens.” The 
acquaintanceship with his writings began when 
de Morgan was seven; at eleven he was “sat- 
urated” with Boz, and the sixty years which 
have elapsed since then have resulted, perhaps, 
in super-saturation. “If I were dying,” con- 
tinues Mr. de Morgan, who makes an appeal 
for the purchase of “Dickens stamps,” 


“and were suddenly told that an unsuspected post-- 
humous work of arles Dickens had come to light, 
I firmly believe that I should wish to go on dying 
long enough to read it.” ” 


....A correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post writes from Dublin that George 
Moore has written two-thirds of a novel to be 
entitled “Ave, Salve, Vale.” This will not 
only be a ripe work, but will be absolutely 
unique in conception, the enthusiastic corre- 
spondent informs us. 


“Mr. Moore has not only taken every character in 
his book direct from life, but has affixed in each case 
the name of the original. The scene is laid in the Ire 
land of the present, and the personages are all wel! 
known in the domain of letters and art and public 
life. William Butler Yeats, the premier Irish poet— 
whom, by the way, it is authoritatively stated, Mr. 
Moore has used once before as Ulich Deane in 
‘Evelyn Innes,’ John M. Synge, Lady Gregory, George 
Russell ¢‘A. E.’), Sir Horace Plunket, Dr. Patrick 
Joyce, Dr. Sigerson, Padraic Colum, Sir Hugh Grant, 
and half a score of other leading personages in Irish 
contemporary life, will figure ir a lively manner— 
indeed, to the very life—in Mr. Moore’s pages.” 


Mr. Moore is one of the Irishmen who 
knows his London better than Dublin; and 
so he is able to write of finding the National- 
ist writers grouped round Mr. Yeats “indi- 
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vidually and collectively . . . vital, interestin; 
picturesque.” 

“Yeats, of course, I had known for some years, a: 
his compeer, George Russell, but the other new bar: 
chiefly by name. The innate sincerity of the mov 
ment—for it is definitely such—the enthusiasm, 
itself amounting to genius, of its principal exponen’; 
intimated a new mine of material, and I have work: 
to develop it.” . 

se 


Pebbles 


Griccs (protesting)—You don’t mean 
claim that your memory is absolutely perfect ? 

Briggs—Well, I can honestly say that at the 
present moment I cannot remember anything 
that I have ever forgotten—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Humorous Burcrar (on his way out, to 
little Binks as he enters a room in the base- 
ment of his house)—Ullo, old sport! You 
comin’ fer me? 

Little Binks (less heroic than when he 
started)—Oh—er—no—I beg your pardon. 
My mistake. I thought you were in the attic. 
—Sketch. 


Tom—My pa is very religious. He always 
bows his head and says something before 
meals. 

Dick—Mine always says something when 
he sits down to eat, but he don’t bow his head 

Tom—What does he say? 

Dick—Go easy on the butter, kids, it’s forty 
cents a pound. 


A New York musical critic says that when 
some one congratulated David Belasco upon 
the honor done him by Puccini, in choosing 
for his new opera the libretto of his “Girl 
of the Golden West,” the theater manager 
said: ; 

“To be Puccini’s librettist is, of course, an honor, 
but it isn’t a supreme honor. It reminds me of a 
story about Arditi. Arditi was once invited to lecture 
on Shakespeare. : : 

“‘ ‘Shakespeare?’ he said, with a puzzled frown. 
‘Shakespeare? Who’s he?’ ” ty 

“Don’t you remember, maestro? said a disciple 
‘Don’t you remember “Amleto” and “Romeo e Giuli- 
etta” and “Otello” ?’ : 

“Oh, yes—of course,’ said the conductor. ‘Shake 
speare, the librettist!’ ” 


THE BUDDING BOOMS. 


Make room! Make. room! 

For the Presidential boom! 

They come in proper season as the flow’ret: 

sweetly bloom; 

Some so shy and some so flaunting, 

Some so delicately haunting 

That they linger thru the gloom 

Like the ghost of a perfume. 

Some are sad and some are sunny; 

Some are grave and some are funny; 

Some are modest, drooping low 

’Neath belated drifts of snow; 

But the shapes that they assume 

Mostly meet a common doom, 

Desiccated and ill fated, 

Laid upon ambition’s tomb; 

And what greets you thru the gloom 

Is the ghost of a perfume. 
—Washington 
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Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


Last week was consecrated in this city 
the completed portion of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, for the Episcopal 
Church and the people generally. A cathe- 
dral is the church of an eutire diocese, as 
each local congregation has its speciai 


church edifice. As the smaller edifice 
fits the limited wants of a local church, 
so the cathedral must be larger and morc 
elaborate as the diocese is larger. Or one 
may say that the local church edifice 
matches the priest or rector, and so the 
cathedral befits the bishop. As the title 
of bishop is more honorific than that of 
rector or priest, so the cathedral is the 
more magnificent glorification of the 
ordinary house of worship. 

New York City already has one cathe- 
dral, that of St. Patrick. That was built 
by Catholics for Catholic services ; this is 
built bY Episcopalians for Episcopai 
services. St. Patrick’s Cathedral serves 
many more people, and was built by a 
multitude of gifts of the many; the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, altho 
it will provide for fewer adherents, yet 
represents more wealth and will be the 
inost costly and impressive religious 
building in the country. Already the 


portion built has cost, for land and erec- 
tion, three and a half million dollars, and 
the building when finished will cost ten 
million more. The portion consecrated 
last week consists of two chapels and the 
choir, about: one-fifth of the whole. Of 
its magnificence we can speak with en- 
thusiasm. In size it is surpassed by -but 
three others in the world, and in the 
hight of its steeple by but one or two. 
Its position is commanding ; it will seem 
to dominate the city. 

But the great question is, What will 
be its use? Will it dominate the city re- 
ligiously? What does it express, re- 
ligious enthusiasm and faith, or the vain- 
glory of pride and the rivalry of sectarian 
ambition and wealth? This is the serious 
question which gives pause to those 
whose large contributions have built it, 
and to those who will worship there or 
go there to admire the architectural 
prodigy 

For the old question of Judas Iscariot 
always arises, which flippantly wants to 
know why large money was not better 
spent for more immediate needs. Yet it 
is always proper to consider the wisdom 
of any proposed expenditure, and very 
precious ointment is not wasted, nor is 
the costliest cathedral a loss if it utters 
nothing more than the overflowing love 
of the givers. We do not know, we can- 
not tell, how much the cathedral will add 
to the religious fervor or power of those 
who worship or who visit there. Not far 
off St. Michael’s Church is doing already 
a noble work for a large number of peo- 
ple, both rich and poor. Will the cathe- 
dral serve them better, give them more 
inspiration, than does St. Michael’s? We 
do not know. But the very existence of 
so large and splendid a structure will be 
a constant urgency to make it useful. It 
will require a great staff of clergy and 
singers and other assistants, nurses and 
other helpers for the poor, and servants 
for its care. The twelve chapels will pro- 
vide services in as. many languages for 
those who live near enough to attend 
and do not prefer to go to the churches 
of the neighborhood. It will suggest and 
create service as well as do service; and 
this service will be of the highest kind, 
both humanitarian and more purely re- 
ligious. Its presence will be an incite- 
ment and requirement to find service in 
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behalf of its religious community and for 
the people at large such as may not be 
done by the several local churches; for a 
cathedral must do something to justify 
itself. 

And we do not despise, as we cannot 
forget, the subsidiary advantage of a 
great cathedral, that for which grandeur 
and magnificence are required. We are 
not wholly spiritual beings. The time 
has not yet arrived, Quakerism to the 
contrary notwithstanding, when those 
who worship the Father shall worship 
him simply in spirit and in truth. The 
Israelites of old wanted a splendid tem- 
ple and a splendid display of ritual. They 
did not think it proper that God should 
dwell in a tabernacle while King Solo- 
mon had a palace of cedar. We are all 
still barbarians, or at least nine-tenths 
of us. Our scholars deck themselves in 
gorgeous colors for their academic func- 
tions, not so much because they love their 
satin and velvet and their solemn proces- 
sions, as that they may impress the mul- 
titude ; and religious functions often, like 
the gorgeous East, shower on their cel- 
ebrants barbaric pearl and gold. When 
we are in Europe we visit the old cathe- 
drals more for admiration than for wor- 
ship ; and doubtless this cathedral will at- 
tract more sightseers than worshipers. 
Some who come to see will stay to pray ; 
and those who merely admire its archi- 
tecture and painted glass will remember 
that it was built for the service of God, 
and some touch of heavenly things will 
graze their minds. Even to those of least 
spiritual insight it will feed their civic 
pride; and those who prefer to worship 
elsewhere will take a pride in it as a chief 
ornament to the city; while to the mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
it will express what they hold should be 
and is, the fitting supremacy of their ec- 
clesiastical order and succession and 
forms of worship. The Episcopal 
Church has the noble ambition to supply 
the norm and flux for all our ecclesias- 
tical divisions, supplying roominess for 
various types of faith and worship within 
the Christian fold; and its generous and 
wealthy adherents, with some help from 
those of other denominations, have be- 
gun to build this cathedral not with the 
idea that it will be for them alone, but 
that those of other communions, visitors 
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from other cities and countries, may fin: 
there a place where in unity they ma. 
worship God. 

Yet the question of Judas recurs, Wil 
it pay? It is for Bishop Greer, hi 
canons and their successors, to show u 
and our children whether it shall be « 
rich fountain of religious faith and socia! 
service, or a boast and a show. They 
have undertaken a great work in marble: 
they have a great spiritual task t 
achieve, following the fractional conse 
cration. 

as 
Reciprocity with Canada 


THE passage of the Canadian Reci- 
procity bill in the House: was, of course, 
a foregone conclusion. By a vote of 
nearly three to one the bill has been sent 
to the Senate. Its fate there cannot now 
be foreseen. Republican insurgents still 
insist upon amendments, altho they must 
know that the adoption of them would 
probably cause rejection of the agree- 
ment or, at least, warrant a demand by 
other countries for similar concessions. 
The so-called Farmers’ Free List bill, 
prepared by the Democrats and now 
pending in the House, appears to have 
been suggested by the complaints of 
these insurgents and their farmer con- 
stituents. But they do not like it. They 
see that it makes the following products 
free of duty: 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, bacon, hams, 
lard, sausages, wheat flour, rye flour, buck- 
wheat flour, corn meal, oatmeal, bran, rolled 
oats, and all prepared.cereal foods. 

Their attitude is like that of certain 
Republican insurgents in the House, who 
complained last week that such additions 
to the free list would subject our farm- 
ers to the competition of farmers in Ar- 
gentina and other foreign countries and 
largely reduce the prices of farm prod- 
ucts here. A country that exports a 
great surplus of such products every 
year (for example, wheat flour, $47 ,000,- 
000; lard, $43,000,000; bacon, $18,000,- 
000) should not fear such competition. 
But certain prominent Democratic néws- 
papers are publishing statements, which 
appear to have been prepared by the 
Democratic leaders in the House, assert- 
ing that the enactment of this Free List 
bill would reduce the prices of the prod- 
ucts named by the amounts of the duties 
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removed. In these statements the an- 
nual saving, to consumers, on fresh and 
preserved meats, is estimated at $133,- 
493.752, and it is said that “at the pres- 
ent price of flour there should be a cut 
of $1.17 a barrel.” 

The process by which these figures and 
others in the statements are obtained is 
a very simple one: from the value of the 
entire quantity of a product consumed in 
the United States is deducted a percent- 
age equal to the tariff duty to be re- 
moved. All this is absurd, of course, 
for in most cases the removal of the duty 
would not affect the price or cause im- 
portation of competing products. But if 
prominent legislators at Washington be- 
lieve and say that the prices of meats, 
grain, flour, etc., in the home market 
would be reduced by the amounts of the 
removed duties,*they must not be sur- 
prised if many farmers accept their esti- 
mates. and ask their representatives in 
Congress to oppose the bill. 

The reciprocity agreement should be 
approved in the Senate without amend- 
ment. Other bills affecting the tariff 
should stand by themselves. 


a 
The Armistice in Mexico 


THE agreement for an armistice in 
Mexico, in order that there may be nego- 
tiations for peace, was reached unexpect- 
edly and at a time when the danger of 
complications between the United States 
and the Diaz Government was imminent. 
An attack upon Juarez by the main in- 
surgent army was at hand. There was 
reason to fear that this attack would 
cause such complaints and protests as 
were sent to Washington from Douglas. 
The situation was critical also in the 
more populous part of Mexico. There 
had been alarming revolts within 150 
miles of the Mexican capital. Apparent- 
ly, the sudden change of Madero’s atti- 
tude was due to the arguments of his 
father and his uncle, as well as to the 
earnest warnings of Dr. Gomez, his 
agent in Washington, who may have 
been convinced that Congress would not 
overlook the killing of any more Ameri- 
can citizens on their own soil by stray 
bullets from the rifles of either Federals 
or revolutionists. We suspect, also, that 
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Madero’s father and uncle disclosed to 
him some offers or conciliatory proposi- 
tions from the Diaz Government which 
have been withheld from the public. 

There is now an opportunity to end 
the fighting. It is clear that Diaz and 
those who stand with him are ready to 
grant many of the reforms which the 
revolutionist leader has demanded. Ma- 
dero says he is willing to make conces- 
sions. Evidently he will not insist upon 
his entire program, and we are inclined 
to think that Mexico is not ripe for all of 
it. He has already given up his demand 
for the immediate resignation of Diaz. 
It may be that the old President will con- 
sent to retire within a few months, and 
that his retirement at the present time 
would be disastrous. If Madero is really 
willing to be satisfied with what will be 
offered, he will then have accomplished 
much for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the Mexican people. He should 
be guided by the advice of Gomez, whe 
has done well. 

President Taft deserves hearty praise 
for his course. It has been fortunate for 
both countries that the occupant of the 
White House is a patient and just man, 
having a sense of humor and well en- 
dowed with common sense. The affair 
at Douglas presented some difficulties. 
He disposed of them clearly in his ad- 
mirable reply to Governor Sloan. That 
reply must have convinced the most sus- 
picious critic abroad or at home that our 
Government was not seeking a pretext 
for intervention and conquest. The ill- 
advised response of the Diaz Govern- 
ment to his demand that the shooting of 
Americans on American soil be prevent- 
ed might have led an impulsive and irri- 
table President to some act of folly. But 
this tolerant and good-natured man de- 
clined to be moved by it to anger or re- 
sentment. And now a considerable part 
of that response has voluntarily been 
withdrawn. The President’s wise course 
has exerted a restraining influence upon 
Congress, in which, if the resolution and 
speech of Senator Stone be excepted, 
there had been no exhibition of j jingoism. 

We hope to hear before the expiration 
of the term of the armistice that the Ma- 
derist leaders and the agents of Diaz 
have agreed upon a program of needed 
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and practical reforms, and that provision 
has been made for representation of the 
insurgents in the Government. 


wt 
With the Mind’s Eye 


ScIENCE is a constant struggle to 
make verification catch up with specula- 
tion. With the eye of the mind man can 
see farther than with the telescope and 
finer than with the microscope, so the 
senses usually come lumbering on years 
behind the imagination. Leverrier dis- 
covered Neptune by his mathematical 
calculations before it was seen with the 
telescope, and in our day an equally 
striking confirmation of the prescience of 
science is to be found in the demonstra- 
tion of the actual existence and behavior 
of molecules, of the atoms which com- 
pose the molecules, and of the electrons 
or ions which compose the atom; all of 
these being hypothetical bodies so small 
that there was no hope of ever being 
able to see them or to handle them sin- 
gly. In fact, the scientist did not care 
much whether they really existed or not 
so long as he could use them. He in- 
vented these concepts because he needed 
them in his business and when they did 
not suit him he fixed them over till they 
did. 

The molecule, for example, was in- 
vented, conceived, surmised or discov- 
ered, however you please to put it, be- 
cause it brought into one simple formula 
all the laws of gases. If we imagine a 
gas to be composed of extremely minute 
invisible particles far apart and moving 
in all directions with great rapidity, hit- 
ting against each other and against the 
walls of the containing vessel, then we 
have a complete explanation of the be- 
havior of the gas, why and how much it 
expands with heat and diminishes by 
pressure. This kinetic or motion theory 
of gases has done good service for a 
hundred years, so few scientists were 
inclined to question it, and those who did 
could not suggest anything better. Still, 
it has always seemed to the unscientific 
mind rather incredible that a gas, like 
still air, for instance, should be made up 
of such lively particles. bounding back 
from their collisions without loss of mo- 
tion. As late as last vear a book was 
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published in this country and attained an 
undeserved popularity, “The New 
Word,” in which the author, Allen Up- 
ward, made all manner of fun of the 
kinetic theory, not knowing how soon 
the motion of the molecules would be 
visibly demonstrated. 

Such visible demonstration’ is an- 
nounced this week from the physical 
laboratory of the University of Chicago, 
where Prof. Robert A. Millikan has been 
for the past year experimenting with a 
new method of altogether unprecedented 
delicacy of perception. The apparatus is 
exceedingly simple in principle and 
easily understood, yet it opens fields of 
research hitherto regarded as _ unattain- 
able. Professor Millikan uses a minute 
drop of oil blown from an atomizer and 
suspended between two brass plates 
about half an inch apart. The space be- 
tween enclosed in glass is illuminated by 


‘a beam from an arc light so that as seen 


from the side the drop looks like a bright 
star on a black background and can be 
watched and measured by a cathetometer 
telescope. The drop is so small that it 
sinks slowly thru the air, and before it 
drops out of sight it can be pulled up 
again by giving the plate above a charge 
of electricity opposite to that borne by 
the drop. By switching on and off-the 
electrical charge of the plates the little 
sphere of oil can be kept suspended be- 
tween them indefinitely, like Moham- 
med’s coffin between heaven and earth. 
Now when the enclosed space between 
the plates is filled with perfectly still air 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure the 
drop remains quiet, slowly rising or fall- 
ing as the case may be. But when the 
air is exhausted almost to a vacuum then 
it begins to. dance violently as tho it were 
being knocked about, first on one 
side and then on the other. So in truth 
it is, for it is being bombarded by the 
flying molecules of the rarefied gas. 
whose motion is now for the first time 
made visible. The fewer the molecules 
of air the more violent the jerks of the 
drop which, as we can readily see. is 
due to the fact that when it was in air of 
normal pressure it was constantly being 
hit on all sides at once, but when the 
number of molecules in the air is reduced 
it is not hit so often and so is driven 


back and forth. When a push ball on the 
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college campus is in the midst of a mass 
of struggling freshmen and sophomores 
it cannot move, but if it gets out where 
the crowd is thinner it is knocked 
about. 

But more wonderful things than this 
has come out of Millikan’s oil drop. It 
has demonstrated not only the molecular 
theory of. gases but also the atomic the- 
ory of electricity. Professor Millikan 
and his collaborator, Mr. Fletcher, have 
been able to keep a drop suspended in 
air for five hours at a stretch, observing 
and recording its rise and fall under 
the influence of gravity and the varying 
electrical changes of the brass plates 
above and below. Now as they watched 
they noticed that the drop would sud- 
denly begin to move much more rapidly 
or slowly. It might, for example, be a 
negatively charged drop rising upward 
to the positive plate at a given rate, then 
it would change its pace and move twice 
as fast. This 1s because it had picked up 
from the air an extra charge of negative 
electricity. Then a few minutes later it 
might change back to its old rate ‘on ac- 
count of taking on a positive charge. 
These free electrical charges, or ions as 
they are called, are present in very small 
numbers in ordinary air, but by bringing 
a sealed tube containing a bit of radium 
near the apparatus they can be increased 
as much as desired ; that is, the radiation 
from the radium breaks up the neutral 
molecules in the air into positive and 
negative ions. Sometimes both these ions, 
released from a neutral molecule, could 
be caught on two of the floating oil 
drops. By drawing a drop up to one 
plate or the other and increasing the ion- 
ization of the air, the drop could be fed 
on ions of either kind, one at a time or 
more rapidly, as desired. But the im- 
portant point here is that the electrical 
charges were always exact simple multi- 
ples of one definite elementary charge. 
The investigators have seen the drops 
acquire new charges of electricity in sev- 
eral thousand cases, and in no instance 
has it been a fractional charge or a 
gradual accretion. The initial electrical 
charge of the drops experimented with, 
due to the friction of the atomizer, has 
varied from one to 150, but in every case 
this initial charge was found to be an 


exact multiple of the smallest charge 
caught from-the air. In chemistry the 
existence of the atom was proved by the 
fact that in all compounds the proportion 
of each element present is found to be a 
simple and exact multiple of the com-. 
bining weight of the element, and now 
we have the same proof of the existence 
of the electrical atom or ion. It has long 
been known that electricity was to be 
found only on the surface of a charged 
body, and now it appears that the elec- 
tricity does not form a continuous coat- 
ing over the surface, but has a granular 
structure. The charged oil drop is sim- 
ply peppered with a definite number of 
specks of electricity, positive, negative 
or both. 

The many other applications of this 
method, already made or prospective, we 
cannot here consider, but from what we 
have suggested its importance will be 
apparent to all. It is as if sociologists, 
hitherto confined to the study of statis- 
tics covering the whole population of the 
globe, had suddenly become endowed 
for the first time with the power of per- 
ceiving the individual. The work of 
many investigators in recent years have 
proved that the study of the ultimate 
units of physics and chemistry as indi- 
viduals is not so impossible as used to 
be supposed. Crooks with his spinthari- 
scope showed that the bombardment of 
the particles shot out by radium could 
be seen as distinct flashes of light, and 
Rutherford has been able to isolate and 
catch single ions, tho they are only a 
thousandth part of the atom of hydro- 
gen. . 

The Ryerson Laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been chiefly known 
to the world on account of the investiga- 
tions of Professor Michelson on light, 
for which he received the Nobel Prize, 
but these new discoveries seem worthy 
to rank with his. Professor Millikan is 
a younger man than Professor Michel- 
son. He was born in Morrison, IIl., in 
1868, and graduated at Oberlin in 1891. 
After teaching there for two years he 
went to Columbia, where he received his 
doctor’s degrée and later studied at Ber- 
lin and Géttingen.. On his return in 1896 
he entered the faculty of the University 
of Chicago as assistant in physics, where 
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he has been indefatigable in his study of 
the problems of light and electricity and 
has also found time to write seven text 
books on physics. 


Archbishop Farley’s Refusal 


It is a very curious correspondence 
that has passed between Comptroller 
Prendergast, of this city, and Archbishop 
Farley. The Comptroller, who has 
charge of all accounts for the city, wrote 
to the Director of the Mission of the 
Immaculate Virgin, Father Fitzpat- 
rick, saying that it was impossible to 
audit the accounts of the Mission with- 
out auditing also the accounts of St. 
Joseph’s Union, which is an auxiliary of 
the Mission, and gives name to its St. 
Joseph’s Home‘ for Boys and the St. 
Joseph’s Trade School. The Comptrol- 


ler said that as the profits of the Home- 
less Child, the journal printed by the 
boys of the Trade School for circulation 
among contributors, were part of the in- 
come of the Mission, the accounts should 
be audited. The conditions of receiving 


support from the city require the full 
privilege of audit by the city. The Arch- 
bishop, by his legal counsel, absolutely 
refuses to allow the Comptroller to have 
access to the accounts of St. Joseph’s 
Union, says it receives no public moneys, 
and should not be subject to examina- 
tion, and that the Homeless Child is sent 
free to those who contribute to the insti- 
tution. The Archbishop adds that the 
city has the right only to inquire whether 
the amount it appropriates has been 
properly expended; and that if the city 
insists on auditing the resources whic 
the institution receives from donors and 
other sources, and making such inquiry 
into its private affairs, then he must ask 
the city to withdraw the children com- 
mitted to this and other institutions. 
This is a startling proposal, hardly 
more than a bluff. While the Archbish- 
op’s reply declares that the amount re- 
ceived from the city does not cover half 
the cost of support, counting in interest 
on cost of buildings and unpaid services 
of priests and sisters employed, it has 
been often asserted that the payment by 
the city is more than adequate. There 
are now over 1,200 children committed 
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to the Immaculate Virgin Mission, w ho 
are paid for at the rate of $2.25 a we-k. 
These homeless children are now uncer 
Catholic instruction; and a multitude of 
others the Archbishop threatens to give 
back for such other provision as the city 
may make, if the audit of the sources oj 
income is insisted on. We can see no 
reason for this. On the other hand it 
would seem a very proper thing to re- 
quire. It is conceivable that by gifts thru 
St. Joseph’s Union and from other 
sources, made for the support of these 
homeless children, enough might be se- 
cured to support the Mission, and that 
the additional $150,000 a year from the 
city might be diverted for other purposes. 
That is conceivable if improbable, and it 
is necessary that the Comptroller be 
watchful against unexpected dangers, 
and this is of advantage to the institution 
as well. We may add that the St. 
Joseph’s Union, which is established to 
help the Mission, receives a subscription 
from its members of not less than 25 
cents, and they receive the Homeless 
Child, and in further support it has been 
in the habit of supplying contributors 
with St. Joseph’s Cord which, when 
worn about the waist, is of benefit for the 
preservation or recovery of chastity, and 
for assistance in the hour of death. 
Many miracles have been received by it, 
and many indulgences are annexed. The 
St. Joseph’s Union also has control of 
St. Benedict’s medal, which is efficacious 
against sorcery and other diabolical 
works, repels temptations against holy 
purity, preserves against poison, plague, 
lightning, storms at sea, and has often 
been found, so its wearers are assured, a 
remedy in falling sickness, hemorrhages, 
pleurisy and other diseases, and frees 
cattle from plague or epidemic. For the 
latter purpose it should be dipped in the 
drink of animals. The unbelievers will 
call this fetishism, but we are also at lib- 
erty to call it an elder variety of Chris- 
tian Science. Thru St. Joseph’s Union. 
its little quarterly paper, its cord, and its 
medal;ythe Immaculate Virgin Mission 
receives a considerable income in addi- 
tion to what is given it by the city, and 
we cannot understand why the Arch- 
bishop: should object to the auditing of 
these sources of income. 
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Educational Freedom 


Tue case of Prof. E. M. Banks, of the 
University of Florida, forced to resign 
from the faculty because of an article of 
his printed in THE INDEPENDENT, is at- 
tracting great attention in educational cir- 
cles, and we publish in this issue an ar- 
ticle on the subject by Professor Garner, 
of the University of Illinois, and we have 
other letters on the subject from instruc- 
tors in Southern institutions. It was be- 
cause of this article and on account of a 
book on American history used in his 
classes that the opposition to him was 
made. We should have objected to the 
book because of its see-sawing character, 
balancing criticism of slavery with apol- 
ogy, trying to please both sides in the 
Civil War, and so get Southern patron- 
age. But Professor Banks’s enemies 
wanted only one side told, and so he had 
to go. He had too much courage for his 
locality. But conditions are improving, 
and the men who live on past issues are 
rapidly serving their country by passing 
away from it. A similar case lately came 
up in Roanoke College, Virginia. There 
the professor of history used this same 
book and one of the trustees, a judge of 
dignity, discovered in it something he did 
not like and demanded in the papers and 
in the board that the professor be re- 
moved; but his fellow trustees refused, 
and the professor remains while the 
judge resigned, as in Thomas Hood’s old 
rhyme: 

“The man recovered from the bite; 
The dog it was that died.” 

We trust there will not be a worse case 
of interference with educational liberty 
in Rhode Island. The report given to 
the press is, that its Agricultural Col- 
lege at South Kingstown needs badly a 
science hall; but the town went Demo- 
cratic at the last election, and some of the 
professors were active on.that side. Ac- 
cordingly, so the report goes, the Repub- 
lican leaders will punish the college by 
refusing to take up the bill appropriating 
$75,000 for this purpose. The attempt 
to take the bill out of the hands of the 
House Committee on Public Institutions 
failed by a vote of 54 to 35. Rhode 
Island is not a poor State; it can afford 
the appropriation. Refusal on _ the 
ground given is simply contemptible and 
will react on those who would thus pun- 


ish the free expression of politica: 
opinion. 

And this brings up another view of the 
eternal conflict. In the Civil War the 
conflict was entered upon for the purpose 
of maintaining privilege, the privilege of 
holding slaves. Now the conflict is over 
the privilege of industrial wealth. That 
is the trouble in Rhode Island. That 
was the trouble when Professor Ross 
was removed from the Leland Stanford 
University eleven years ago. Then the 
teachers of economics the country over 
entered their protest, and it may be that 
the time has come now when such united 
action may again be taken. 


sd 


The Play as Literature 


Ir used to be said, truthfully enough, 
that one reason why the American theater 
was a hopeless proposition, from every 
standpoint except the commercial, was 
that we failed to regard the drama as a 
literary form. And surely to despise an 
institution is an infallible means of en- 
suring its deserving scorn. The French, 
we have been often informed, read plays 
as well as go to see them acted; every 
Parisian theatergoer is himself a drama- 
tic critic. The excellence of the French 
theater follows. Therefore, that we are 
changing all this, so far as the reading 
of plays goes, is a hopeful sign. The 
works of Maeterlinck, Edmond Rostand, 
and others, appear in lists of the most 
popular non-fiction (why “non-fiction,” 
we wonder?) circulated by our public 
libraries. 

American playwrights also succeed, 
nowadays, in publishing their plays in 
book form. Cases in point are recent 
volumes bearing the names of Josephine 
Preston Peabody (Mrs. Marks), Edward 
Sheldon, Percy MacKaye and John Cor- 
bin. Translators bring Andreyev’s shiv- 
ers and Wedekind’s indecencies into our 
ken, and find publishers! Publishers im- 
port from England the shapeless yet 
ever earnest productions of John Gals- 
worthy and the “conversations” of Mr. 
Shaw. From Ireland they have brought 
us Yeats’s dramas of the Celtic twilight, 
and are bringing John Synge’s fiery plays 
of a more actual Ireland, yet a not less 
poetic. 

Some one must be reading drama as 
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well as seeing it—or yearning to see. 
And the change in our public’s attitude is 
not to be attributed solely to the ladies 
and their literary societies. In part we 
can thank the university extension lec- 
turers, and their kind: the successors of 
the lyceum lecturers of an elder day. 
That this last influence is by no means 
negligible is suggested by an article re- 
cently published in the Chicago Record- 
Herald, signed by that journal’s dramatic 
critic, who pays a generous tribute to 
William Norman Guthrie and to Prof. 
G. P. Baker as the leaders in this work 
of the popularization of the play as liter- 
ature. “They deal in a vital way with 
plays of which the purpose is to deal 
with the life of today,” he writes. That 
a Chicago newspaper man should speak 
appreciatively of academic persons who 
profess to expound the subjects of his 
daily columns, is already something. It 
marks a growth in tolerance, at least. 
And we welcome all these signs of a new 
era. The stage of today has no brand- 
new masterpieces to offer, but the mills 
of the gods grind slowly. Give them 


time—continue to read their plays when 
they are worth reading as well as to see 
them when they are worth seeing—and 
the stage in America will, unless we are 
mistaken, gradually gain in intelligence 
and artistry as it has already gained in 
respectability. 


s&s 


With a fair chance 
Harmon and Wilson of electing their 

next President, the 
Ohio Democrats are none too early in 
trying to get Governor Harmon’s claims 
before the public. It is pretty evident 
to them that the tide is moving toward 
New Jersey. The likelihood of the re- 
nomination of Taft by the Republicans 
is unfavorable to Harmon, as George 
Harvey has explained. As it looks now 
the Democrats will want to nominate not 
a conservative, but a man supposed to be 
markedly progressive, if not a radical, 
and that means Speaker Champ Clark 
or Governor Woodrow Wilson, one a 
Southerner and the other of Southern 
birth. It is the fear of these men as 
candidates which actuates the present 
supporters of Governor Harmon. In 
the New Jersey Legislature just ad- 
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journed, Governor Wilson has achieve: 
extraordinary success, even gteater tha 
that of Justice Hughes when Governo 
of New York, and by the same means o 
frank appeal to the people. Among hi 
victories, and against the will of th 
bosses of both parties, may be mentione: 
the passage of the Primary and Election 
bill, the Corrupt Practices act, the Publi: 
Utilities act, the Commission Govern 
ment bill, the bill for indeterminate sen 
tences, and an act regulating cold stor 
age. Seldom if ever in the history of « 
State have so many and important piece; 
of legislation been achieved; and all this 
success will tell strongly for Governo: 
Wilson when the Democrats come tv 
nominate a President. 

& 


The London Times de 
scribes the coming Cor- 
onation at Westminster. 
The order of the ceremonial is divide: 
into the following twenty subheads: 

“I. The Preparation. I]. The Entrance into 
the Church. III. The Recognition. IV. The 
Litany. V. The Beginning of the Communion 
Service. VI. The Sermon. VII. The Oath 
VIII. The Anointing. IX. The Presenting 
of the Spurs and Sword and the Girding and 
Oblation of the Said Sword. X. The In- 
vesting with the Armill and Royal Robe, and 
the Delivery of the Orb. XI. The Investitur: 
per Annulum et Baculum.. XII. The Putting 
on of the Crown. XIII. The Presenting o/ 
the Holy Bible. XIV. The Benediction. X\ 
The Inthronization. XVI. The Homage 
XVII. The Queen’s Coronation. XVIII. Th 
Communion.. XIX. Singing Te Deum Lau 
damus. XX. The Recessional.” 


The explication of these twenty heads 
takes one great page of the London 
Times and the commentary two pages 
more. We give only the first paragraph 
of the explication under I. “The Prepa 
ration” : 

“In the morning upon the day of the Coro 
nation early, care is to be taken that th 
Ampulla is to be filled with Oil, and, togethe: 
with the Spoon, be laid ready upon the Alta: 
in the Abbey Church.” 

The House of Commons has nothing to 
do with it all; it has taken no part in th: 
Coronation since it removed Charles I's 


The Coronation 


head from under his crown. In the Oath 


the King first promises briefly to rul 
under the laws and then much more ai 
length to maintain “the Protestant Re 
formed Religion,” to “preserve inviola 
bly the settlement of the Church of Ene 
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land,” and, further, to “preserve the 
\:ishops and Clergy of England, and to 
the Churches there committed to their 
charge” all their rights and privileges. 
The renunciation of the Papacy does not 
here appear. All this elaborate parade 
of pomp, with kneeling bishops and 
archbishops, princes, dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts and barons; the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, who kneels to touch 
the King’s heel with the spurs; the four 
Knights of the Garter, who hold over 
him the rich Pall of Silk; the four peer- 
esses, who hold the rich Pall of the Cloth 
of Gold over the Queen—all this pomp 
hefits the memory of high majesty of 
the days of the divine right of kings, 
and equally befits the absence of the 
representatives of the people. It will be 
a noble show, a fine reversion, an atav- 
ism; and to see from a window the pro- 
cession that goes to the Abbey Amer- 
icans are paying from $25 to $100. They 
can’t get in. 
& 


Andrew Carnegie never 
got the pleasure out of 
making money that he 
has got out of giving it away for the 
benefit of the public. A man can hardly 
be happier than is Dr. Pearsons in giv- 
ing away his millions. It is a great sat- 
isfaction to him that he has now suc- 
ceeded in giving it all away wisely ex- 
cept what he needs for his living. Mr. 
Rockefeller says very little about his 
feelings, but there is no question that his 
wise benefactions are his chief pleasure. 
Similar are the experiences of Anna 
Gould and Mrs. Sage. Now, James A. 
Patten, of Chicago, a man of many mil- 
lions gained as an operator in grain and 
cotton, is reported as giving $2,000,000 
for the purpose of stamping out tubercu- 
losis, the disease of which his brother 
died. He is quoted as saying: “A man 
should dispose of great wealth for the 
henefit of the community, social service 
being the one great thing in life.” That 
is true, and if one who has given his en- 
ergy to acquiring wealth finds it out not 
too late, his latter years will be worth liv- 
ing, for himself as well as for the com- 
munity. But that is a lesson for other 
than rich men, It is the best part of 
religion. 


For Tuberculosis 
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The Native Affairs Com- 
A College - ° 
Much Needed ™Ssion _ appointed — by 
Lord Milner eight years 
ago recommended that there be estab- 
lished in South Africa a college for 
training native teachers and giving 
higher education to native students. 
Now such a college is to be founded, as 
European sources have subscribed $112,- 
500 and native sources $90,000. We are 
told that the college courses are to be 
framed with due regard to the difference 
between the average native and Euro- 
pean student in language, “‘in inherited 
beliefs, prejudices and instincts,” and in 
future position in life. But there is no 
difference between natives and Euro- 
peans in inherited beliefs, prejudices and 
instincts. Beliefs and prejudices are not 
inherited, but learned, and instincts are 
the same for all people. Under mission- 


ary instruction there has grown up a 
considerable class of fairly educated and 
respectable natives, and they need all the 
chances for education that we have al- 
ready provided for our negroes, or that 
white’ people need. 

re) 


The name—Benigni— 
Benigni Shelved has been a harbinger of 

trouble to all church 
liberals. Turning up in Rome when Leo 
XIII was as yet liberal, this obscure 
priest started a journal, which dropped 
out of sight with Leo’s reactionary turn. 
Duchesne, the famous historian and now 
one of the ‘forty Immortals, published in 
it a characteristically Duchesnesque criti- 
cism of the gospels. Today it is simply 
impossible to find a copy of Benigni’s 
first attempt at journalism. To make up, 
as it were, for this misstep, Benigni be- 
came an out-and-out reactionary. With 
the advent of Pius X and Cardinal Del 
Val, he became a shining light. It was 
Benigni here and Benigni there. Soon 
he started a journal, irregular in its time 
of appearing, chiefly the result of scis- 
sors as to matter, while a few passages 
in it would be an onslaught on Modern- 
ism and Modernists. At his hands French 
bishops visiting Rome suffered hard 
snubs. Thru him was all ingress to the 
sacred Court of Damasus at the Vatican. 
Now he is shelved. It was done in the 
peculiar way of the Curia Promoveatur 
ut amoveatur. His position as Under- 
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Secretary of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, which served to give him the 
official status needed for a successful 
Curialist, is gone. Benigni is now a pro- 
tonotary Apostolic. The Vatican is rid 
of him. Not only the Episcopate of 
France and Modernists everywhere, but 
the American bishops will send forth “Te 
Deums” in gratiarum actione. From now 
on the inner rumors of Benigni’s life will 
resound louder and louder. And once 
more the world will learn what a despic- 
able character is he who played such an 
important role in French Separation and 
in the wholesale condemnation of Mod- 
ernism. 


5d 

The prohibition law in Atlanta is 
not working perfectly, but so well that 
negroes in that city save at least $50,000 
a year in fines in a single court. As a 
result there has been an epidemic among 
them for the purchase of desirable prop- 
eray. In some cases whole blocks once 
occupied by whites changed complexion. 
Alarmed at this progress certain ele- 
ments among the whites secured the in- 
troduction of an ordinance into the City 
Council which contemplated the preven- 
tion of whites and blacks living in the 
same block. But even before the Balti- 
more courts had declared the segregation 
law enacted there invalid, the Ordinance 
Committee of the City Council of Atlanta 
had decided to bury the segregation 
ordinance referred to it. We trust that 
this ordinance is buried as the old lady 
desired to bury the devil, with his face 
downward, so that if he ever woke up 
the more he scratched the deeper down 
he would go! To say that an American 
citizen cannot dwell safely under his own 
vine and fig tree is to repidiate the fund- 
amental law of human rights. 

& 

It is cheering to see the report which 
Mr. McBee, editor of The Churchman, 
who is visiting the Near East on a sort 
of religious mission, brings of the ad- 
mirable influence in Egypt of the mission 
work of the American United Presby- 
terians in that country, and especially in 
revivifying the ancient Coptic. Church. 
Altho the United Presbyterians have but 
about 100,000 members they have, says 
Mr. McBee, done a larger work in Egypt 
than any other church except the Roman 


Catholics. Its schools teach Christian, 
and Moderns, and its graduates are i) 
almost every walk of life. The Copt- 
have established a large modern scho: 
in Alexandria with 680 pupils, and of it- 
twenty-four teachers ten are graduate 
of these American schools, the principa! 
a graduate and a Protestant. Th 
Churches of England seem to be afrai:| 
to do much lest they stir up Moslem fan 
aticism. 
& 

It is a really startling article, ver) 
calmly exprest, in which in our present 
issue Prof. Thomas C. Hall, of Union 
Theological Seminary, presents the thesis 
that all endowments for educational, ec- 
clesiastical or charitable institutions are 
in fact supported by the toil of those 
whose labor pays the income of the en- 
dowments; and that so the public is 
taxed for their support; and that what 
the public has thus given by income and 
by remission of taxation it can take away 
properly when such an institution ceases 
to be socially useful. That doctrine we 
accept. The State has the right of em- 
inent domain over. all endowments, and 
can, when wise, justly destroy them by 
taxation. Their business is to prove by 
their social service the policy of giving 
them special favor. 


This is a clerical statement which we 
read in America: 

“Let us say boldly that war is not an un- 
mixt evil. .. . Human society owes a greai 
debt to the crusaders, and to those who fought 
the long battle against the Turk; and not un 
justly does every nation honor its warriors.” 
That depends. France honors Napoleon 
less than it did. Honor is due to those 
who defend their country from invasion : 
and so, when Turkish invasion was driv- 
en back from the gates of Vienna, we 
do give honor to the arms of defense. 
sut how about the Crusades? Was 
there ever a more indefensible invasion ? 
General Sherman did not speak of war 
as “not an unmixt evil.” He said, “War 
is hell!” 

& 

The persistence of religious conserva- 
tism in certain sections is remarkable. 
We remember that some thirty years ago 
a Baptist journal published in Louisville 
Ky., when asked whether it would he 
tight in a public Sunday school exercise 
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jor a woman to repeat a verse of Scrip- 
ture, replied that she could hardly be 
guilty of a greater sin, for she would be 
using the Bible to disobey the Bible, 
which forbids women to speak in public. 
Just now the same paper is shocked that 
some women have taken part in a Baptist 
Church in a meeting conducted by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and it dreads the coming of a “petticoat- 
ed pulpit.” Let it come; indeed it is al- 
ready here. 
s 

A year ago it seemed quite improbable 
that three-fourths of the States would 
ratify the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion allowing the imposition of an in- 
come tax, but now it seems almost cer- 
tain that it will be ratified. The New 
York Senate has accepted it, thus revers- 
ing a previous negative, and the Assem- 
bly will probably follow. Thirty States 
are already recorded in the affirmative, 
and only five more are required, unless 
Arizona and New Mexico should be ad- 
mitted. It would seem that Congress 
ought to have the power to lay an in- 
come tax, whether it exercises it or not. 


s 

They thought it a joke when a bill was 
introduced into the Colorado Legislature 
making it a misdemeanor to buy, sell, 
give away or have in one’s possession 
cigarets or cigaret papers. It was pushed 
by the Federated Women’s Clubs, and 
they lobbied for it and carried it thru the 
lower house and it is expected to go 
thru the Senate. Let it be understood 
that women are no joke. They are in 
earnest, and they hate tobacco and know 
its use is a filthy practice, and ruins a 
multitude of youth. They want to pro- 
tect their boys. 

as 

There are indications that as an 
Establishment the Anglican Church is 
breaking up from within, and the Free 
Churches of England will find helpers 
among the advanced churchmen to sepa- 
tate from the State. The chief organ of 
the Ritualists is The Church Times, and 
it is publishing a number of letters from 
correspondents complaining of the hin- 
drances put in their way to practise rites 
familiar in the Roman Church. There 
exists among them a great desire for 
separation at all costs for the sake of 
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freedom. That seems reasonable and 
right. ad 

Capt. J. M. Bowyer, Superintendent of 
the Naval Academy, has apologized to 
Professor Beers, of Yale, for objecting 
co the presence of his daughter at a cade. 
ball and explained that it was due to “a 
misunderstanding of her status,” it hav- 
ing been shown that she was really a sort 
of a “companion” and not a working girl. 
The more important question now arises 
whether Captain Bowyer will apologize 
for his insult to all working girls who are 
not daughters of the President’s favorite 
professor. 

as 

The effort making to repeal the fam- 
ous Maine law should be resisted by the 
combined urgency of all enemies of the 
saloon in the State. We are glad to learn 
that an appeal to the citizens of Maine 
to maintain the law has been signed by 
many leading friends of temperance in 
Europe and America. It is true that the 
law is not fully observed in some of the 
cities, but neither are the laws against 
theft and murder. Repeal would be a 


‘slump in decency and thrift. 


& 

Ex-Speaker Cannon mentions it as an 
objection to the reciprocity agreement 
with Canada that “the country, the Sen- 
ate and the House had actually nothing 
to do with the preparation of the agree- 
ment with Canada.” And why should 
they? It was prepared by experts on 
both sides who knew their business, and 
if left to Congress it would have been 
discussed forever. That is the modern 
way to get things done. 

& 


The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, in a paper 
on “Breadth,” in the London Guardian, 
says: 

“The aspect in which Churchmen should 
regard the various phases of sectarian re- 
ligion should be one of tender regard for im- 
perfectly developed spirituality, just as in 
nature we look with a kindly eye upon the 
inferior organisms.” 


Indeed? Is this “breadth”? 
& 


The movement for the closing of post 
offices on Sunday makes good progress. 
The Boston Postmaster has ordered the 
office closed on Sunday, to the benefit of 
the mail employees, and with injury to 
nobody. 
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New Head of Equitable Life 


AT a meeting of the directors of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in New 
York on April 20, 1911, William A. Day, 
for the last five years vice-president of 
the society, was elected president. The 
meeting of the directors was attended by 
thirty-one members of the board, of 
whom twenty-eight voted for William A. 
Day, the others not voting because they 
thought the selec- 
tion of a new 
president should 
be further post- 
poned. The pro- 
posal to fully 
mutualize the soci- 
ety was discussed 
and the directors 
put themselves on 
record in favor 
of mutualization, 
if it could be ac- 
complished _ with- 
out protracted liti- 
gation and without 
impairing the sur- 
plus. The situa- 
tion in regard to 
the mutualization 
is discussed else- 
where in_ this 
issue. Sup erin- 
tendent Hotchkiss 
attended the meet- 
ing and spoke 
strongly in favor 
of the mutualiza- 
tion. 

William A. Day was born on June 11, 
1850, in Wilmington, Del., and received 
his early education at the public schools 
in that city. He later attended the Har- 
vard Law School, but did not remain to 
receive a degree. He was appointed by 
President Cleveland in 1885 as an au- 
ditor in the United States Treasury. He 
was later a special assistant to the United 
States Attorney-General in cases under 
the Interstate Commerce and the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust laws. From 1903 to 
1905 he was Assistant Attorney-General 
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WILLIAM A. DAY, 
The new president of the Equitable Life Assurance of 
Society. 


and was in charge of the prosecution o' 
trust cases. President Day was a frien 
of many years’ standing of J. Sterling 
Morton, father of Paul Morton. About 
1895 he came into close contact with Pau! 
Morton, and they became intimate 
friends. In July, 1905, President Day 
resigned his post at Washington to be- 
come associated with the Equitable Life. 
His legal experience and knowledge was 
of great service to the society in connec 
tion with the ad- 
ministrative com 
plications which 
followed the life 
insurance investi 
gation. On May 
31, 1906, he was 
elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Equi- 
table, to fill the 
vacancy caused by 
the resignation of 
James H. Hyde. 

In a_ statement 
issued to the agen- 
cy force after his 
election last week 
President Day 
says : 

“Tt shall be my aim 
to make the Admin- 
istration more effi 
cient and economical, 
in order that the ful! 
benefits of mutuality 
may be realized in 
the reduced cost of 
insurance. The test 
f chief importance 
that shall be applied 
: : to every proposal is, 
‘Is it sound and in the interest of those who 
insured with us and those who are provided 
for by our policies? The primary object of 
our institution is to furnish, the best insur- 
ance at the lowest cost to the end that those 
who have bought protection in our societ) 
shall ever find it worthy of their commen 
dation. 

_ “The reforms which signalized the admin 
istration of the last five years will be perpet 
uated. The ground gained in this respect 
will be steadfastly maintained. There will 
be no backward steps. The society is and will 
be conducted in the snirit of the laws which 
have been placed on the statute hooks in the 
interest of justice to every holder of a policy 
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li a word, the Equitable shall continue to be 
the policyholders’ company, for whom all are 
working.” : 


& 


M utualization Again Deferred 


TuHat no definite action toward the 
mutualization Of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society was taken by the direct- 
ors at their meeting last week was a dis- 
tinct disappointment to those who have 
the future of the great company and its 
policyholders at heart. Based upon the 
previous assurances of the largest pro- 
prietary interests in the stock, there ex- 
isted a confident belief that a substantial 
start toward putting the policyholders in 
actual possession would be made at the 
first favorable opportunity ; and the elec- 
tion of a successor to the late Paul Mor- 
ton in the presidency was regarded as a 
fitting occasion on which to inaugurate 
the work. 


Just why the controlling stock interest 
persists in its dilatory policy on this point 
is not clear to the man who thinks 
straight. The impression prevails with 


the consent of that interest that the soci- 
ety is to be transformed into a mutual 
corporation by retiring the $100,000 of 
stock which now controls its nearly half 


a billion assets. That being true, why 
are not even the initial steps taken to- 
ward that end? Why is every oppor- 
tunity to make a beginning permitted to 
pass unimproved? 

At their meeting last Thursday the di- 
rectors, in a resolution adopted, state 
that mutualization is desirable, provided 
it can be accomplished without protract- 
ed litigation or substantial reduction of 
the free surplus, but that it has been 
found impracticable to carry the negotia- 
tions to a definite conclusion in view of 
Mr. Morgan’s absence in Europe. Of 
course this does not give us the real rea- 
sons underlying the failure to commence 
the work.. Mr. Morgan is not continu- 
ously absent, and when he is away from 
his American headquarters, his business 
here is not suspended until he returns. 
His affairs suffer no interruption. 

Chat difficulties will be encountered 
thru the opposition of the minority 
stockholders is a safe hypothesis. But 
the sooner those committed to mutuali- 
zation commence to grapple with the 
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problem, the sooner will they see the suc- 
cessful end of this work. They are gain- 
ing nothing by this procrastination. Pub- 
lic opinion has already decreed that this 
powerful financial -institution shall not 
permanently remain the property of a 
few rich men; and while this dictum may 
not seem to square with our political 
system, there is in it largely an element 
of primitive righteousness—a reiteration, 
as it were, of the doctrine that self-pres- 
ervation is the first law of nature—so 
preponderant, in fact, as to make it irre- 
sistible. The capital stock of the Equita- 
ble will be retired. Those now in pos- 
session of it may safely philosophize with 
Hamlet : 

“If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be 
not to come, it will be now; if it be not 
now, yet it will come: the readiness is 
all.” 

They have it in their power to defer 
the event; by various methods and de- 
vices they may postpone it for years; but 
they cannot defeat it. That they should 
accept the decree tactfully and turn it to 
their own profit as the fruit, in part, of 
their own virtue, would seem to a wise 
and discreet man the natural thing to do. 

Reference is made in the resolution 
adopted by the board of directors to the 
society’s “free surplus”; that the process 
of mutualization must be so directed as 
not to work any substantial reduction in 
it. This allusion to the surplus recalls 
previous discussions indulged in respect- 
ing its ownership. There seems to be 
an idea that some of it may belong to the 
stockholders. There is no visible foun- 
dation for such a belief. The stockhold- 
ers have, year by year, received the wage 
earned by their money under the charter. 
With the payment of the 7 per cent. an- 
nual dividend stipulated in the charter, 
the policyholders discharged all their 
obligations in that direction. Every dol- 
lar of surplus in the Equitable Society’s 
treasury is the property of the policy- 
holders. 


& 


THE 90,000,000. people in the United 
States use more matches than the goo.- 
000,000 in the rest of the more or less 
civilized world. Over 1,000 fires in Chi- 
cago in 1910 were due to the careless use 
of matches. 























Stocks and the Industries 


Ow1nc to the Missouri Pacific contro- 
versy and the danger of complications 
along the Mexican boundary, stocks be- 
came more active last week, transactions 
rising to 1,690,600 shares, from 578,000 
the week before. The net decline for 
the week, in the most active securities, 
ranged from 2% to 4% points. On 
Tuesday, the 18th, sales were 550,000 
shares, and more than 400,000 were sold 
on Wednesday, but afterward the mar- 
ket became very dull. The trouble in 
Missouri Pacific was due to the election 
of B. F. Bush to the presidency by the 
Gould interests and against the wishes 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who thereupon 
withdrew their representatives from the 
board. It appears that George Gould 
has not retired. He was unwilling that 
bankers so closely identified with Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific should also 


be the Missouri Pacific’s fiscal agents. 
As he retains the Standard Oil support, 
together with that of the Deutsche Bank, 
and has made an alliance with Speyer & 
Co., prominent international bankers, the 
incident has ceased to have much weight 


in the stock market. Missouri Pacific, 
which rose in February, during the fight 
for control, to 63, fell to 4514, but rose 
again, so that the net loss for the week 
was only half a point. 

The iron and steel industry has been 
affected by pending tariff propositions 
and by prevailing conservatism in gen- 
eral trade. Construction work on the 
American Steel, and Wire Company’s 
new plant in Alabama was suspended 
last week, and 600 workmen were dis- 
charged. Upon.this plant $3,000,000 
was to be expended, and it would have 
employed 2,500 men, but if wire, wire 
rods, wire staples and steel bands are to 
be placed on the free list (as proposed in 
the House bill soon to be taken up), the 
company prefers to wait until the effect 
of the legislation is shown. Representa- 
tive Underwood, in whose district the 
plant is situated, sees 3,000 workmen dis- 
charged, instead of 600, and says the 
suspension of work is a blow aimed at 
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him, as he is chairman of the tariff com- 
mittee. But the company’s explanation 
is a reasonable one. The truth is that 
the situation, and the uncertainty, with 
respect to radical changes in the tariff, is 
affecting many industries and general 
trade. Iron and steel output is’ declin- 
ing, for lack of demand. Furnaces are 
going out of blast because unsold stocks 
are increasing. Many manufacturers 
feel that they must proceed with caution. 
Such conditions can always be observed 
when the removal or a large reduction of 
tariff duties is expected or promised. If 
changes are to be made, there should be 
no delay that can be avoided. It would 
be unfortunate if uncertainty should 
continue for a year and a half or two 
years. 
& 

...-At the forty-eight postal savings 
banks the sum of $201,961 was on de- 
posit at the end of March, and there 
were 4,307 depositors. 

....An interesting history of thie 
Bank of New York, National Banking 
Association, has been published. This is 
the oldest bank in the State of New 
York, having been organized in.1784 by 
Alexander Hamilton, and there is only 
one older bank in the United States. Its 
home has been at 48 Wall street since 
1798. When it was opened for business, 
Mr. Hamilton’s residence was at 57 Wall 
street. As he was a director of the bank 
for a time, and for years its counsel, this 
history contains many extracts from his 
letters to the bank’s officers. The reader 
learns much also about the early direc- 
tors, the business methods of New York 
a hundred years ago, the coins and other 
currency in circulation, etc. The old 
bank has had a fine record. At the pres- 
ent time Herbert L. Griggs is president 
and Charles Olney vice-president and 
cashier. The bank’s total resources are 
$35,627,849 and its deposits $28,531,308. 
With a capital of $2,000,000, it has 
$3,638,640 of surplus and undivided 
profits. It was incorporated as a na- 
tional bank in 1865, and in the same 
ycar it established the first safe deposit 
department in the city. 





